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Sileyman the Magnificent 552 
Merle Severy and James L. Stanfield chronicle 

the preot Turkish sultan who roised the Ottoman 
Empire to its zenith in the 16th century, pitting 
Eestiand West in a holy wor of terrorism, hostages, 
and intrigue that echoes in today's headlines: 


New Mexico: Between 

Frontier and Future 602 
High technology has come to this land of three 
cultures and infinite sky, and New Mexico will 
never be the same state again. Bart McDowell 

and photographer Danny Lehman investigate the 
changes that growth brings: 


Scorpiontish: 

Danger in Disguise 

The most horrific and beauteous of venomous 
fishes—whose spines can be deadly—are caught 
on film by David Doubtlet in the Guif of Agaba. 


Haiti—Against All Odds 645 
Amid continuing political turmoil, the Western 
Hemisphere's poorest mation struggles simply to 
survive. Charles E. Cobb, Jr, and photographer 
James P. Blair report, 
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Columbus's Lost Colony 672 
On Aaiti’s north shore, archaeologist Kathleen 

A. Deagan and her colleagues believe they hove 
found the first Sponish settlement in America, 

La Navidad. Photographs by Bill Ballenberg. 


West Indies Map 

A double-sided supplement explores tsfarils 
crucial to the “Making of America,” 

The Pumphouse Gang Moves 

to a Strange New Land 
Anthropologist Shirley C. Strum discusses her 
continuing study of a fascinating troop of Kenya 
baboons after its move to. a mew habitat. 
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Coven: Child of a nomadic family, Sileyman 
Onal corries a nome legendary in Turkey, home- 
land of the great Ottoman nuler, Suleyman the 
Magnificent. Photograph by James L. Stanfield. 


EOGRAPHICALLY, politically, culturally, and 

Soy climatically, the ridgeline of the Himalayas 

= forms one of the world's great divides. 
Here South Asian peoples of Hindu and Muslim 
faith crowd up against Tibetans and Han Chinese 
of Buddhist and Confucian belief. Rainfall ranges 
from monsoon downpours of 200 inches: a-vear 
south of the ridge to.a desert-sparse ten inches on 
the Tibetan Plateau. nt 

In September the two dramat- 
ically cifferent governments 
that face each other across this 
awesome ridge—Nepal one of the 
few religious monarchies on earth, 
China an atheistic Communist state— 
announced in Denver plans to develop an interna- 
tional nature sanctuary rivaling the Serengeti 
game preserve of Africa. 

Nepal is significantly expanding its existing 
Sagarmatha National Park to 1,200 square miles, 
while China is creatmg a Qomolangma Nature 








Preserve in Tibet with as many as 5,000. In the 
area lives a unique menagerie of rare mammals, 
including the snow leopard, lesser panda, and 
Asiatic black bear. As for flora, one valley alone 
supports 26 yarteties of wild rhododendron. 

The two preserves will remain politically sepa- 
rite, but their endangered fauna and flora, hon- 
onng no borders, will have a chance for survival, 
legally protected from human encroachment and 
outright poaching. For those of us involved, 
through association with the Woordllands Moun- 
tain Institute of West Virginia, in the planning for 
both preserves, the farsighter| actions by Nepal 
and the People's Republic of China prove that 
these two nations— despite serious economic and 
population problems—are sensitive to the need to 
safeguard this unique natural environment. The 
new preserves are really a heritage in trust for all 
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Sultan of suitans, 
conqueror on three conti- 
nents, Suleyman I shook 
the world af the 16th 
century as he rinised the 
Ottoman Empire to 

the height af its alory. 
Known to Evropeans as 
the Magnificent and 

to has suelgects as the Law- 
aver, be was both a 
brillsant welitary strate- 
aut and an acdarmed 
legislator. Fis imposing 
monoTriae, or Tuer, 
above, endorsed the many 
edicts issued during lnts 
46-year reuqn. 
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THIS WAS WORLD WAR, East against West, two super- 

powers locked in mortal conflict on lands and seas of 

three continents, Holy war fought with the fury of faith. 
Time and again armies of the Ottoman sultan, Sword of 
Islam, thrust from Turkey into the heart of Christian Bu- 

rope—Belgrade, Budapest, to the very gates of Vienna, 
— Christian and Muslim forces 
clashed around the Indian Ocean, in the Persian Gulf, 
| the Red Sea, made an arena of the Mediterranean. 

This was the age when Columbus sought westward for the In- 
dies, da Gama found them eastward around Africa, and Magel- 
lan linked West and East by circumnavigating the globe. The 
age of gunpowder that saw Ottomans cast cannon more terrily- 
ingly destructive than any before, turning turreted castles into 
picturesque anachronisms; when a peasant with a musket could 
knock a proudly plumed knight off his high horse. 

Stars studded this 16th-century playbill: Charles V, Habs- 
burg monarch of imperial Spain, Holy Roman Emperor, and 
lifelong crusader against Islam. His Machiavellian arch rival, 
Francis I, Most Christian King of France, who would sell his 


soul to Satan or Turk for possession of Milan, the jugular of [ta- 


ly. Martin Luther, Saxon reformer who unintentionally shat- 
tered the unity of the church Charles was pledged to protect. 
Henry VII of England, mercurial ally and enemy of all three— 
the pope's Defender of the Faith who broke with Rome so he 
could divorce Charles's aunt. Ivan the Terrible, launching the 
march of Muscovy that continues to this day 

At center of this world stage one stood taller than all the rest: 
Sileyman, Commander of the Faithful, Shadow of God on 
Earth, Protector of the Holy Cities of Mecca, Medina, and Jeru- 
salem, Lord of the Lords of the World, East and West... . 
Revered by his people as Kanuni, the Lawgiver, feared and 
admired bythe West as the Magnificent, Suleyman brought the 
Ottoman Empire to the pinnacle of its power, ruling from the 
city “most apt to command the world"—Istanbul, the famed 
Constantinople founded by (Continued on page 562) 
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FRIENDS BECAME FOES at the 
drop of a hatin 16th-century 
Europe, as feuding monarchs 
sought to protect and expand 
their domains and avoid 

onmnexation by the Ottorarns. 
Chief among Suleyman 3 

rivals was Charles V (below), 
Habsburg King of Spain, 

Holy Roman Emperor, and a 


fierce crusader against Islam, 


who also struggled against 





the Protestant Reformation 
enzendered by Martin 
Luther. Francis! of France 
allted himself with the 
Gttomans aeainst Charles 
England's Henry VIII 
seescwed between Charies 
and Francis, as did Pope 
Clement VII. Ivan the 
Terrible pushed to the Cas- 
pian in. the £5505, starting o 
lore Muscovite expansion 
against the Gttomans., fear 
Parisot de La Valette and his 
Enights of Malta stood firm 
against Suleyman in 1565, 
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(Continued from page $52) Constantine the Great 12 
centuries before at the crossroads of Europe and Asia. 

“T know of no State which is happier than this one,” reported 
the Venetian ambassador in 1525; “itis furnished with all trod 's 
gifts. It controls war and peace with all; itis rich in gold, in peo- 
ple, inships, and inobedience; no State can be compared with it. 
May God long preserve the most just of all Emperors.’ 

Sileyman was granted a remarkably long-reign of 46 years, 
and 72 years of life, filled with triumphs—also darkened with 
tragedy. Duty drove him to execute his dearest friend. His 
greatest act of chivalry repaid him four decades later with his 
bitterest defeat. Bewitched, some claim, by the slave woman 
who enslaved him, he ordered his 
finest son and most promising suc- 
cessor strangled in his presence 
with a bowstring 

For months | traveled the 
length and breadth of the empire 
Suleyman ruled and where fis ar- 
mits and navies fought—from the 
Danube and Ukraine to the Nile, 
from the gates of the Atlantic to 
the monsoon shores of India, 

l often felt his presence. Top- 
kap! Palace curators let me towch 
silken caftans Suleyman wore and 
hold in my hands a book of his 
neetry in his own calligraphy 
Scholars in the Sileymaniye Li- 
brary read to me from manuscript 
chronicies of his Campaigns 

Protessor Aptullah Ruran gave 
shoe leather and soul to elucidate 
masterpieces of Silevman's court 
architect, Sinan. In his half cen- 
tury of architectural creation 
he built more mosques, baths, 
bridges, clinics, colleges, caravansaries, covered markets, and 
aqueducts Lhan any other architect in history, Istanbul's crown- 
ing glory, dominating the skyline of a-city spiked with a thou- 
sand prayers in-stone, is his fulfillment of Suleyman 4 dream— 
the mighty Sileymaniye Mosque, Around it and in it the living 
are served, Ina varden tomb behind, the sultan lies at rest 

Ae IT flew over the Strait of Hormuzin an Omani Air Force he- 
licopter, clambered the ramparts of Diu in India’s Gujarat, ex- 
plored Yemen’s sleepy port of Mocha—which woke the world 
to its favorite beverage, coffeé—and got arrested for photo- 
graphing the 16th-century harbor at Algiers, I feltashock of rec 
ognition. Terrorism, ransoms, contraband arms to enemies, 
funding subversives, duping allies, fear of encirclement, mar 
tyrdom—Sileyman’s world had these ton, 

“Tt isa pleasure to be martyred for Islam, Death is always to 
be treasured when met for the Almighty.” Holy-war dogma ot 
Sileyman's day? Could be. But this is Avatollah Khomeini of 
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Iran today. His words find Christian counterparts in Suley- 
man's mortal foes—the celibate, fiercely dedicated Knights of 
ot. John, who welcomed “the crown of martyrs" with its “prize 
of Eternal Life."“He who diesin the cause, dies a happy death." 

Sitleyman even had his [ranian hostage crisis—his own son 
He fought to keep Persian Gulf sen-lanes open. Thenit was for 
Asia's spices, silks, and gems. Now itis for oil, not much use in 
is age, when biscuits, hard biscuits by the ton, fueled galleys 


powered by oarsmen straining under the crack of the lash 







E PICK UP silleymans ancestors on history's 
radarscope in-the tenth century, deep in the 
heart of Eurasia 
he List chew 





f dancing on the dis 
tant steppes of Lurkestan prows 
[oO a cyclone as it swirls through 
[ran and Iraq and bursts on Byz- 
antine Anatolia in the late Lith 
century. Un the way it gathers up 
the [shamic faith, Persian culture, 
And zeal of the gaasi—trontier 
champion of the mAad, or holy 
Will, Against unbelevers 
~wotunti the late 13th century 
can we distinguish the tribe of Os 


man, ar Ottoman. Turks. These 


followers of Osman, their first 
sultan, on Islam's cutting edge 
wrested northwestern Anatolia 
trom the Byzantines and set thei 
first capital at Hursa. They 


crossect over the Dardanelles inta 





Europe near Gallipoli in 1332 


and soon spread through the Bal 








hans irom their new capital of ak saa a ht eee arr Sunt eli alae tnar ete eens 
Edirne—ancient Adrianople—in 
Thrace, key to historical routes across Macedonia to the Adriat- 
ic, and up the Maritsa Vallev to the Danube. 

Alarmed popes preached many crusades. Europe's quarrel. 
Ing princes mounted but two. Knights of Charles V's ancestral 





Lurguncdy jomed the chivalry of many lands—only to be wiped 


out by the Ottomans at Nicopolis on the Danube in 1396 and at 
Varna on the Black Sea in 1444. The fall of ¢ onstantino ple in 
1453 shook Europe. Eleven huncred years of Byzantine histon 
came to an end.” Islam's dream had been fulfillec 

Mehmed the Conqueror, Sileyman's great-zrandfather, in 





one of histones most ambitious urban renewals, rebuilt ancl re- 


populated the city to create the Ottoman imperial capital. The 
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“] AM THE SULTAN OF LOVE,” 
declared Suleyman, who 
wrote poetry in Persian ond 
Ottoman Turkish under the 
pseudonym Muhtbbt (mean- 
ing “beloved friend”). 
Expertly transcribed by a 
court calligrapher, his verses 
often were decorated with 
gold flecks sprinkled on wet 
ink, An enthusiastic patron 
of the arts, Suleyman was 
proud of his own penman- 
ship, A collection of his po- 
etry is - preserved at Topkapi 
Palace, home of Ottoman 
sultons for almost 400 years 
onde museum since 1924, 





The unquenchable thirst of the ghazt for holy war was inten- 
sified now by a clear imperial purpose: the dream of a single 
world united under the green banner of Islam. So the jugger- 
naut of conquest rolled on. Serbia, Bosnia, Greece, Albania, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Transylvania, the Crimea, Dalmatia, 
Croatia felt its hammerblows, From St. Mark’s campanile Ve- 
netians could see raiders’ fires. Only Mehmed's death in 1451 
kept him from pressing the conquest of Italy and resuming the 
siege of Rhodes, last crusader stronghold in the East. 

With morbid fascination observers watched the deadly race 
for the throne. A sultan's death would be kept secret until a sue- 
cessor could make it from the provinces to the sacred “throne 
region," But couriers could be waylaid, the grand vizier could 
counter his dead master’s choice, the troops could upset and 
bang on their soup caldronsin mutiny if the new leader was not 
generous in gold. By custom, codified inte law by Mehmed him- 
self, whoever got actlaimed first was ruler, and all his brothers 
must dic—strangled by asilken bowstring, since it was sacrilege 
to shed royal blood. Better that a few die than imperil the realm 
with wars of succession. Mehmed had begun his reign by exe- 
cuting his infant brother, 

In this age, piety, cupidity, and cruelty could animate the 
same heart without its missing a beat, Muslims and Christians 
alike subjected captured towns to slaughter, pillage, rape, the 
taking of women and boys as slaves. One reason the Ottomans 
pressed into Christian Europe rather than eastward was that 
koranic law frowned on Muslims warring on one another. 

The great exception was Iran, stronghold of the Shiite heresy 
and dagger at the orthodox Turk's back. When the sultan at- 
tacked Europe, [ran struck his rear. Sunni Ottomans abhorred 
Iranian heretics as even unholier than Christians. 





UCLEVYMAN WAS SEVEN YEARS OLD when Shah Ismail 
brought to power the Safavid dynasty of Iran that was 
to plague him most of his life. Lran, disunited for cen- 
turies, now wielded its new state religion, expanding 
apainst its Islamic neighbors, Silevman’s father, Se- 
lim, grew impatient with the inadequate response of his father, 
Bayazid 11, and depesed him. 

“He was excessively cruel,” observes Charles V's chronicter, 
Gémara, of the sultan history calls Selim the Grim; “he slew his 
father and two brothers, and many nephews and sixty-two oth- 
er relatives.” As well.as seven grand viziers in his eight-year 
reign, which he baptized with the blood of 40,000 Turkish Shi- 
ite partisans of Shah Ismail. 

Now Selim the Grim smote Iran, In 1514 he destroyed Shah 
Ismail’s army at Caldiran, then sacked the capital of Tabriz 

*Butamong his booty and captives hedid not neglect to bring 
back ‘Tabriz works of art and artists, which had a great elfecton 
Ottoman court art." Dr. Esin Atil told me. She created the re- 
splendentexhibition, “The Age of Sultan Sileyman the Magnif- 
icent,” touring the United States this vear. 

Next Selim turned south: agamst the Mamluks, who con- 
tested borderlands with the Ottomans, In battles near Aleppo 
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and Cairo he ended the Mamluk Empire and slew its sultan 

“Selim's conquest of Syria and Egypt doubled the empire in 
size,” Professor Abdul Anz Nawar told me at Ain-Shams Uni- 
versity in Cairo, “ILnow spread inacrescent around the eastern 
Mediterranean, linking with the Barbary Coast westward and 
the Rec Sea shores southward.’ 

“Taking over the caliphate gave the Ottomans great prestige 
lt made them spiritual as well as temporal leaders of Islam," a 
colleague acided. “But they also shouldered the ‘Islamic bur- 
den—to defend against twoevils, heretics and infidels.” 

Leypt brought many advantages. [t became the granary of 
the Ottoman Emptre—as it had been for Rome. Amapyor source 
of revenue, and a base for cam- 
DWUIENS if eastern seas. 

Life with father had its rough 
moments, evenin Trebizond, cel- 
cbrated caravan city on the Bleck 
Sta that Selim poverned as a 
prince when Silevman was born 
in 1494. Here the boy trained as 
a goldsmith under a gruff Greek 
named ('onstantine (ustom 
called for a-prince of the house of 
(sman to be skilled ina craft as 
well as in government and war 

Selim teok the boy in his teens 
across the Black Sea to the Cri- 
mea. Amid the faded splendors of 
Bakhchisaray’s palace | glimpsed 
the exotic life of the Crimean Ta- 
tar khans. Suleyman’s mother, 
Hatsa, may have been a princess 
here, sent to Istanbul as tribute 
when the khan became an Otto- 
man vassal, and there catching 
Slim seve, She would béa strange 
influence on Suleyman, for Selim 
left to strugele for the throne. 
Probably it was inthe Crimea that 
Hafsa bought for Suleyman two 
ircassian slave girls they would 
take to- Manisa, in a fertile river 
Valley near the Aegean, where he 
WHS ASSijned as governor when Selim seized the throne in 1512 

Manisa is a pleasant place, tucked against brown hills with 
tree-covered ruins of ancient Magnesia still clinging to them 
Here his favorite, Gilbahar—rose of spring—duly presented 
him with ason, Mustafa 

Meantime he oversaw his province, and was overseen at his 
studies by his tutor—for in Osman prince should be well read in 
history, the Koran, precepts of good governance, science, as- 
trology, and especially poetry. He worked hard at writing it, to 
master the ornate Persian style and vocabulary. Studies went 
switter now because of lbrahim, a page at his miniature court 
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'MORY ALOSSOMSs intricately 


oe bad be 
corved. adorm a mirror with a 
fluted ebony fondle made for 


Suleyman tn the 1540s oy an 


artist nmainied Gait. Arcuri 
the border an inscription of 
three Turkish couplets im- 

Pores tie Creator to Fee Ep the 


beholder’s beautiful face per 


etiadlly rodiant 








Hard to imagine two backgrounds so diverse, or two young 
men so compatibte Boens into-slavery by Turkish raiders, this 
fisher boy from western Greece, educated in a wealthy Manisa 
home, passed into Sulevm in’s service asa convert to Islam, flu- 
entin languages, intelligent, charming. Sultan's son and fisher- 
man's son became boon companions. They wrestled, practiced 





swordsmanship, archery, horsemanship, shared meals, ls- 
tened as [brahim plaved the viol, discussed books they reac 

At Manisa, m fata September of 1520, acourier brought news 
that Selim was dead. Three days of hard nding brougnt sulev- 
man to Uskiidar on the Bosporus. Men bent to the oars, slicing 
outinto the swiftcold current. Combined waters of the Danube 
Dniester, Dnieper, and Don, col 
lected from lands Sileyman 
would rule and flowing through 
his Black Sea, squeezed past here 
into the Sea of Marmara, then 
channeled by Gallipoli and Troy 
on the Dardanelles into the Acge- 
an: there they mingled with the 
Mediterranean, which Suleyman 
would make an Ottoman lake 

i> the royal barge passed Sera- 
elo Point into the placid waters 
of the Golden Horn, Sileyman 
locked with fresh eves at the citw 
thatwould become his capital. He 
took in the fortress on the point 
with its cannon “of unexampled 
“ze and monstrous bore,” and 
looming bevond, the dome of Ha 
real Fe sopnia, Justinian Ss church al 
the Holy Wisdom, now converted 

Muslim worship. To its right 


spread public-service buildings 





around the mosque honoring his 
grandfather, Bavazid I, and 
the distance, Mehr 

Stileyman’s eves swept the hill- 
sides: Weathered wooden houses 
sheltered kin of Christian, Mus 
lim, and Jewish families his great-grandfather had resettled 
fromevery corner of his domains. Spanish Jews and Moors ex 
pelled by Ferdinand and Isabella soon joined Turks, Greeks, 
and Armenians making wares for the shops and stalls crowding 
the dim maze of Mehmed's covered bazaar. The sultans let 
Christians and Jews discreetly practice their religion, customs 
and laws fora tax not paid by Muslims 

Ottomans saw the world as divided nto the Realm of War. 
and the 





ed's Mosque 











the ghazi's eternal frontier against his un 
Realm of Peace, ere races and religions coexisted under the 
sultan’s just sway "‘Thrivine by this concept, the cosmopolitan 
crossroads of continents grew so large that no other European 
capital overtook it until the eve of the 19th-century 










THE HEAD of the Grolden Horn, amid tall c VY¥PPESses 
Shas & simple masque li is oné of stam’s bholtest 
sites—the shrine of Eviip, standard-bearer of ths 
Prophet, slain in Islam's first siege of Constantino- 
leon the 670s. Lines of faithful bray at bis chia 
here, on September 30, eight days after Selim's death, Sale 


man girded on the sword of Osman. Now he was sultan his 





name reac in Friday pravers throughout the empire and 
flamped on its coins. He held absolute power, with richt of 
Instant death over any subject. But:as he first rode forth fr 

his palace, people gathered at the gate raised voices in ritual 
chant: “Be not proud, my sultan, God is greater than you!” 
His LFSC Ollicial ach OTQerine a 
tomb, mosque, and school bu tin 
honor af his i ees [Treeing 1 SLA) 
Eevptian and [ranian captives; 
CONT PAT SHE ie hant : ior 
foods Selo had confiscater: and 
exemplary punishment for high 
Maced’ male; LE LOTS Phe s2 won 


Him popular oraval for mets 


deel ear Can bane nd yostice 

BL RE ee E all Mire ti "CRE oh 
SeTVer commented, “that a gentie 
- | i all : lj Z Fi L= 4 
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Soon the lamb proved a ‘tion in 
disguise, A pasha's revolt in Syria 
Was pul down savagely, Then So 
uvinin set out to achieve in the 
VWeet what his father had in the 
East. In his first two campaiens 
he succeeded where Mehmed the 
conqueror hae fare 

in soring of 1521, as Luther 
withstood (harles V at m ce 
fal Lhetot Worms and ipnited the 
Kelormation,” Suleyman cn ini 
his. first sage mn Against bh 
rope. Belgrade, kingpin of Bal 
kan defenses, commanding the 
function of the Danube ane the 
oava. fell after weeks of bombardment and 270 massed attacks SOWID GOLD and encrusted 

Thi next summer he bestezed Khodes off the so ith western with emeraida, mbites, arid 

mer of Asia Minor, bastion ofthe Knighté = St. John Itstood other gems, this 4.5-pound 












between his capital and Egypt, its fleetsintercepting grainmoy- “aN teen was curred tnto bat 
ing northward and pilerums bound for ce 1, Now 300 shins '* gu non ie sultan’s 
bearing 10,000 engineers and artillerymen sailed fromthe Gald 4 a ; a a Ipeé: evel : 
¢n Horn to prepare positions around the mighty port city for the care ee TET Sees 
[OD 000 men that Silewman was leading overland ied to rt 
the island, they began the siege on July 
SUMme! ee ec] into winter us the a iInercenary men 
at-arms, and brigades of townsmen defended against besiegers 
* The aut clated the rise of J Laritisrn j he World of Lather,” in 
the (ic toh rh ONAL GreooeaPritt AG 
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cuthumbering them perhaps 20 to one. Turks duc trenches 
closer and closer; cannon moved up to batter the walls. Mines | 
blew up bastions; waves. of attackers stormed breaches and “SH was ANTELOPE EVES.” 
filled the moats with their bodies, 15,000 men dyingin one at- wrote Stileyman ina lyrical 
tack. After 145 days the desperate defense ended, poem evocative of Raxelana, 

Having brought into submission the strongest fortified cityin the slave girl from his harem 
Christendom, Silleyman offered generous terms. Knights and ‘hom he married after 
mercenaries could leave freely within 12. days; citizens couldde- ‘5 4°cession. Anown as 
part at any ime within three vears. He won the admiration of all Huirrem, or “tana ghing ore,” 
Furope tor his chivalrous treatment of a gallantfoe. Little dic he Sine nutatesety FOUR ch 
realize the price he would pay for letting the knights go. Shad andel toda cer rab 

: herson Selim, later dubbed 

"the Sot” 







HAT SORT OF MAN Was Suleyman? Posterity 
shares the curiosity of his contemporaries, 
who observed with awe and apprehension-as 
success crowned campaign after campaign 

| We watch him fide forth in procession to 
mosque on Fridays, rabec.in white “like a minaret of light.” We 
see him toss eold coms to performers.as he presides over the festi- 
Valinthe Hippodrome when hissonsare circumcised or reviews 
a pageant of 500 trade miilds, each in distinctive dress 

When not on campaign or hunting holiday, Sijeyman dwelt 
in Topkap: Palace. Unlike Louis XTV's Versailles, carly Otto 
man palaces were on a human scale. Monumental edifices were 
raised to Crod. Mehmed the Conqueror laid out Topkapiin three 
main courtyards separated by gates. A sultan sojourned in pri- 
Vale pavilions and kiosks; his viziers; judges, and department 
heads conducted the empire's business in the domed council 
thamber rimmed by alow, broad portico—perhaps echoing a 
nomad's tent. Che divan met four davsa week, viriers sitting on 
a cushioned platform (hence “divan” fora couch), The sultan 
could listen unnoticed at a latticed window, 

Training ground for elite troops, school for officiais, studio 
for artists, stable for horses, magnet for petitioners, Topkapi Following o fire at the old 
was a hive, 2 city within a city. Ten cavernous kitchens fed the palace in 1541, she per- 
1,000 residents—and on days of the divan, as many as 8,000 #Uaded Sileyman to move | 
persons. A typical recipe: “Take 500 lambs i" the horem to Topkop., for- 

An ambassador's reception is designed to manifest Ottoman ari lay sulci .prevels ao 
erandeurand power Traitors’ hearts ereet him from the Imperi- main. J here Reccelona lived 
a oe eS :; | aa [ In peruittial! comfort, atur- 
al Gate, At the double-turreted Middle Gate, bevond asemi- 00 ae a eee 
harman ee bore tt = : rounded by a retinue of ser- 
public courtyard, all but the sultan must dismount, Passingthe anes. Echaes of the grand 
executioners chambers, the envoy enters a gleaming portico. — {ife-style are reflected in the 

The grand vizier meets him and, on special occasions, leads orate interior of an aristo- 
him past 2,000 bowing officials and heaps of silver coins being cratic home (facing page) 
paid to rank upon rank of tall-plumed Janissaries. While great in Safranbolu in northern 
kettles of rice and lamb are placed before the troops, he is re- Anatolia 
galed with “an hundred dishes or there about, most boiled and = "cr erm | 
roasted.” Asking about his mission, the grand vizier suggests | 
subjects to omit lest they arouse the sultan's wrath, | 

Sow to the sacred inner precincts. Visitors spoke of the-si- 
lence—the “silence of death itself." The ambassador is robed in | 
gold cloth while his royal presents are inspected. “Oriental | 
monarchs are not to be approached without gifts.” Atthe door of 
the throne room two officials grasp him firmly by the arms; atno 
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time do they let zo. They lead him across the room, push him 


clown to kiss the sultan’s foot, then raise him to deliver his mes- 


sage. The sultan, nigid in the heavy «silk brocacle of his cere 
an. stiffened) with cold and silver threads, listens 


mpassively on his jewel-studded throne 


nonial caft 


Sulevman might venture a comment or inditate with a nod 
thatthe audienceis over. Theambassador isled out of the room, 
never allowed to Lurn his back onthe sultan. Response willcome 
later, often azonizinegly later, through the grand vizier 

he « HvOY CAN Scan SUleyman's features, more intently as 
yeors pass, for signs of failing health and vigor. So we are Lold 
how he looked. how he acted. But nothing on his thoughts. Un 
Sileymiain the man 


The campaign diaries? In the third person, they are devoid o! 


emation. From his first campaign: “On July 7 came news of Lhe 
i witure of Sabarc : it hundred hws d OL tie sneer cof the p iTTison, 


who had been unable like the rest to escape by Lhe river, were 
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would find me a gracious protector.” When told of this, the 
earthy theologian takes another draft of Wittenberg beer and 
puffaws: “May God protect me from sucha gracious protector!” 


ACONIC in diaries, grandiloquent in letters, s shadowy in 
his sacred palace. “How can we get to know the 
true Sileyman?" lasked Dr, Bernard Lewis, apro- 
« fessoremeritusat Princeton, 

“Vou can't. No one gets near a traditional Near 
Exstern monarch, the private man. They have a wall of privacy 
we can't penetrate.” 

Aptly named for the biblical Solomon, Sdleyman showed 
wisdom asalawgiver—not in the sense of an innovator, butasa 
regulator and restorer of balance, 

He was pious, consulting theologians on crucial decisions. 
Fair, returning an overpayment in Egypt's taxes, lest collectors 
overdo, Just, letting no corruption or injustice go unpunished. 

But—he sometimes acted before he had all the facts. And he 
could be swayed. 

He ruled everything and -evervbody but was on a daily ex- 
pense allowance—-given two purses, one of gold, the other sil- 
ver. What he didn't distribute by day's end, he shared among his 
pages. Skilled in the arts himself, he was a generous patron. 

Above all, he was a conqueror—the ghazisultan who assured 
success by leading his army in person, As he wrote Francis |: 
“Night and day our horse is saddled and our saber is girt.” 

But though almost constantly at war, the Ottoman Empire 
brought its diverse peoples the benefits of peace. The Pax Otto- 
manica saw population expand, road and caravansary net- 
works extend, trade burgeon, crafts flourish. Social services 
made this the welfare state of its age. Precise records gave Bal- 
kan peasants anew security in their landholdings. 

Europe's fascinated leaders sought the secrets of such suc- 
cess, “Do vou mean a shepherd boy can become grand vizier?” 





gasped the Venetian senate, patricians all, as their ambassador 


described a society wherein everyone was proud to call himself 
the sultan’s slave. A society of slaves in which the slaves were 
masters? The highest officials low born? Islam's power wielded 
by men baptized and raised as Christians? Unbelievable’ 

But true. Sileyman's eight grand viziers were all humble- 
born Christians broughtto Turkey as slaves. The same went for 
most top civil administraters and the Janissaries. But the wle- 
ma, guardians of the sAaria, or sacred law, the judges, and the 
teachers were sons of Turkish fathers, reared on the Koran. 

The Ottoman Empire was a war machine geared to expan- 
sion, feeding on lands and peoples it conquered: new villages to 
tax, new manpower, new land grants to support cavalrymen to 
control the region and campaign with the sultan. One-fifth of all 
booty and captives became royal property, This fed recruits to 
the bureaucracy and the elite infantry, the Janissaries. 

So did the devsirme, or child tribute. Every several years, the 
Ottomans would go into, say, a Serbian village and take its 
strongest, brightest youths. Beloved sons, lost forever. In Tur- 
key they would undergo astrenuous seven-year apprenticeship: 








hard physical labor to build strong bodies, instruction in Islam 
and the Turkish language: Those who excelled in sports and 
martial arts were selected as cadets for the Janissary LOE gS 
men of the sword.” Stripped of family ties, they had no con 
tlicts ofinterest, and lovalt, one tathe sultan. They foucht with 
A CONVErL 5 lanalicism 

Those adept at book learning, mathematics, and calligraph 
were picked as “men of the pen” to trainin the palace school and 
serve a5 royal pages. From them future administrators were 
chosen—a svstem, in contrast to Christian Eu ope 4 based en 
tirety on ment rather than birth 

suleyman fell increasingly under the: spell of two slaves he 


raised to power: Lbratim, whom he promoted swiftly to grand 


Vizier; and Hurrem, “laughing one’ —a captive Kussian known 
tothe West.as Roxelana, who became his wife. Aftera fire in the 
old palace in 1541, she moved with the harem to Topkapt, the 
center ol power. Mehmed the Conqueror had believed in the 
separation of sex ane state 

“We have 1.3 million visitors a year,” Sabahattin Tirkoelu 


directorofthe Ti ipkaps Palace Museum, told me. “They want to 


see the Treasury, of course.” Four rooms dazzle with a riot of 


lace, pearls, rubies. emeralds. diamonds that turns presaic ob- 


Jects Into MaASslerpieces. And in tach room stands a throne, out 
rrd ae ee | 4 at = tt is ae = | rae a rt 
Heaming the others, “Even more, they want to see the harem 





Phe harem. It might have cost your life to havea peck. The 


ost beautiful of women secluded under the ever watchful eve 


of white and black Punch sua tLnornstans from the 
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Caucasus oranimists from the Sudan, since koranic law forbids 
emasculating Muslims. In such a closed domain stories mush- 
roomed of concubines who had displeased their master and 
were sewn into weighted sacks and dropped into the sea off Se: 
raclio Point. One sultan, in an insane rage, i= said to have rid 
himself of his entire harem. A diver retrieving an anchor came 


upon an terie underwater forest of sacks swaying in the current 


POHACS is a melancholy place. It lies Deside the 

Danube, meandering south through tall 

trasslands of the Hungarian plain before 
curving east toward the Black Sea. Here sur- 

casa = realistic statues recall the death of a young 
king and his nobles—and the Hungarian nation for 150 vyears— 


one August day in 1526, when romantic chivalry was ground 


into the mud by a modern war machine 
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“Born too soon, married toosoon, king too soon, and dead too 
soon,” Louw 0 survived premature birth to become Hungary's 
king when not yet ten, At 15 he wedded a sister of Emperor 
Charles and Archduke Ferdinand of Austria. Louis's frivolous 
court fostered the vainglorious feuding of extravagant, rapa- 
clous knights who treated their serfs like swine and slaughtered 
them savagely when they rose in protest. No wonder the serfs 
welcomed the Ottomans as deliverers. Such was the divided 
Hungary whose teenage king was fool enough toinsultanenvoy 


of Suleyman the Magnificent. 

Thesultan needs little pretext to waron Hungary. Raids have 
inflamed the border, The Janissaries are restless: no major cam- 
paign in the three years since Rhodes. Religious leadersapprove 
this holy war. Auguries bode well, | 

On April 23, 1526, Saleyman sets forth from Istanbul, Cav- 
alry from the Balkans, heavy artillery shipped up the Danube, 
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THORNS IN HIS SIDE, the 
boliont Knieits of St. lohan, 
occupying the castle of 
Bodrum (above) on Turkey's 
Aegean coast, interfered 
with Sileyman’s control 

of crucial trode routes and 
Lines of COMMTLUALCOLLO. 

In 1522 he routed them from 
their stronghold on nearby 
Rhodes, but his chivalry in 
qilowinig them to leave un- 
harmed backfired on him 43 
years loter 











Will swell his army to 80.000 men. Thousands of camels-and 
WHOS Carry supplies for his troops, powder and shot for his 
iMi cannon. Engineers will bridge rivers, buiid siegeengines for 
taking Danube fortresses en route, sappers mining the walls 

[n front fan out the gkincrs; light cavalry and scouts, bowmen 
mostly. They and the leopard-skin-cloaked defls, with huge 
winged hats, are paid only in booty and captives. When un 
leashed in enemy territory, they devour the land like locusts, 

















JULEYAMAN THE VICTORIOUS, 
astride a black steed in this 
a ; thas painting (below), led his 

smoke of burning villagesmarking their trail of terror rroaps to griumph in the: 1426 


The regular cavalry are sipahis, called from nonhereditary Bottle of Mohdes. when Hun- 
holdings assigned them by the sultan for military service. Clad gory’s knights and king were 
In Chain mall, they fight with bows, spears, swords, maces. massacred in two hours. Al 

In the center march the Janis 
caries, infantry armed with har- 
quebus or musket and éword. 
Blie or red cloaks, fierce mus- 
tuchios, towering hear 
them apart 

Siileyman stands out, in white 
tur! 
a black horse capariconed in gold, 
surrounded by pares and houwse- 
hold cavalry, the sultan'’s stan- 
dard of seven horsetails borne 
aloft. Ibrahim makes almost as 
brave a show 

Most striking is the me/iter 
the military band of booming 
kettledrums, clashing cvmbals, 
brass, and piercingly nasal 
shawms souncdine like aswarm of 
angry oboes, “When they pass all 
Dlaving at the same time, the noise 
of them presses men's brains out 
of their mouths,” reports one sur- 
vivor. [This Ottoman innovation, 
the marching military bande, 
strikes terror when it signals an 
assaultor parades into a breach as 
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anand bejeweled robe, riding 








a city falls 

Observers are impressed by the 
discipline on the march, No ha- 
rassing the Sultan's peasants, 
trampling crops, stealing sheep 

slilevmian is fmaered thal no 
Hungarian army contests his 
c rossing of the Drava. But the Hungarians have chosen the the Mohdcs memorial a mod 
plain of Mohdes to give theircavalry fullrein, Sileyman'sarmy ent wooden sculpture (oppo 
reaches it in 128 days—930 miles, seven anda half milesaday ite) depicts the sultan with 
average, rain or shine. The rains make Mohacs a sogey sponge severed heads of the enemy 

Louis's undisciplined courtiers ake 38 days to move 105 mi 
south from Buda. Other units straggle in, John Zapolya, a Hun- 
arian MAenate, 6 reported on his way with 270,000 men. Hut 
Louts’s nobles, wildly overconfident, squabbling over who 
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should command. feel no need to wal in Sita one APMOT an 
plumed helmets and mounted on spirited steects, they are suri 
their bravery will carry theday, evenoutnumbered three toone 

Lhout three o'clock on the afternoon of August 29, Lhe CItto- 
mains emerce from a wood, the men of Anatolia on the right, of 
Rumelia (the Balkans) on. the left, the akmeis forward on the 
flanks, Salevyman commands the center, to the reat 

he Hungarian cavalry charges across the sodden ground 


r= ] i —_ J o pe foe r 
The divisions of Anatolia and Kumela draw apart, [erening 2 


break. The Hungarians throw their entire force into the gap 





Thirty knights; who have vowed to shat ie sultan or cic 
brenk through. An arrow glances off Silevman's-armor, Thret 
kniehts reach him, wounding him, before he cuits them down 

Then the Janissaries, massed around him, open fre, one line 
voleving while the next reloads. And when the main body ol 
Hunganans reaches the hack center, the Cittomal ANTON 
lined upand chained together, open al pom blank range, bhast 
tng great holes in the Hungarian rank: 

Phe Anatolian and Rumelian divisions close Wk 


n the milling Hungarians. Rout turns into slaughter. Those 


A Stee! trap 


who break free ore run down by the -akincis, or stumble into 
marshes, armor bearing them Intwo hours allis over 
Next morning King Louis's body is found. As he fled, hi 


horse slipped on aslope. Thrown, he rolled into a stream, Held 
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down by his-golden armor, he drowned, face in the mus 





off while he had scarcely tasted the sweets of life and royalty." 

Mohaes struck the fear of God in Europe. With Hungary 
gone, Austria would be next, then Germany, Earlier Luther, 
whose Reformation was able to take root because of the empire's 
distraction by the Turks, had declared that “to fight against the 
Turks is to resist the Lord, who visits our sins with such rods.” 
Now he preached holy war, urging every prince to back the em- 
peror in the defense of Christendom. 


ROM THE 450-FOOT SPIRE of St. Stephen's Cathedral, 
- Tlocked out on Vienna. Today traffic on the Ring- 
strasse besieges the inner city, and rooftops replace 
the white sea of Turkish tents that spread outside the 
7 . city wall in 1529, 

[looked down the Karntnerstrasse, the promenade of fash- 
ionable shops crossed by enticing streets of restaurants, Keller, 
Weinstuben, and cafés. Here Viennese relax over coffee and 
croissants, which recall in shape and color the captured golden 
Turkish crescent that longtopped St. Stephen's spire a¢a trophy 
of victory. 

“The Turks focused on the Karntnertor—the Carinthian 
Gate-—at the end of this street,” a curator of the city historical 
museum pointed out. “They opened a breach and mounted sev- 
tral assaults but never could break into the city. It happened 
there on the Ring where the Opera stands today.” He grinned. 
“With tickets so scarce, it’s still a hard place to get into.” 

Stleyman’s main enemy was the weather, Constant rains cost 
him 141 days to get to Vienna, heavy guns abandoned in the 
mud, his army underequipped, dispirited. In less than three 
weeks the Turks withdrew—in heavy snow. Harassed by 
cavalry and the bite of approaching winter, men fell in their 
tracks, camels perished! by the hundreds. But Vienna’s perils 
were notover, 

Suleyman again approached the city three years later, with an 
even mightier army, The incredibly heroic defense of the nearby 
Hungarian-Austrian border fortress of KGszeg (Giins) delayed 
him most of August. Again it was late in the season, But Sdley- 
man had set out “against the king of Spain,” and he sought to 
draw Charlies from Regensburg, Bavaria, some 25() miles west. 

Charles was no more éager than his brother Ferdinand “to 
stake his all...for his private gratification,” the imperial 
ambassador Ogier dé Busbecq informs us. “What he must ex- 
pect from such a contest is clear to him from . . . the disasters at 
Nicopolis and Varna, and the plains of Mohacs still white with 
the bones of slaughtered Christians.” So Charles comes to Vien- 
na only when Siileyman, out of time, ishomeward bound, 

The sultan, “used to making an end of mighty kingdoms ina 
single campaign,” vented his rage on eastern Austria. Akincis 
spread like wildfire, pillaging, slaying. 

This gemiitiichke land, sculptured so artfully by nature's 
hand, tended so lovingly by man's, seems to deny such violence, 
But the ranks of gleaming armor and weaponry inthe Arsenal at 
Graz, 30,000 arms in all, bespeak the constant threat these 
borderlands lived under. Climbing to a storvbook castle at 
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Riegersburg, I came upon pOlenaAnt circle of memorial stones 
engraved with a litany of the fallen from Charlemagne's day to 
ours. Turks raided here 1480, 1s29, la32 

Ferdinand, clamming Hungary through marriage and treaty, 
Fura pe from the Athintic to the Black Sea, et the Hal boating 
The sultan “overruns the plain of Hungary with 200,000 horse- 
men: he threatens Austria; he menaces the rest of Germany, 


Busbecgo writes, “Like a thunderbolt he smites, shatters, and 


and Silewman, alarmed at Habshure power extending across 
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destroys whatever stands in his way . Persia alone interposes 


in our favor: for the enemy, as he hastens to attack must keepan 
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eve on this menace in his rear. 
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me, took it and my passport, and led me to the duty officer 
“Forbidden to photograph the port, "the offic Cr sits sternly 

“Sileyman's admiral, Barbarossa, created this harbor,” [ex- 
plained ‘Not much here when he first operated aS a Corsair 
along this Barbary Coust. Guns of a Spanish fort on a little is 
land offshore sarheameteen the old city—the Casbah 

‘But in 1529, the same year that Silevman besieged Vienna, 
Barbarossa cestroved that ‘Spanish fart. Then he had 20,000 
Christian captives butld a great mole out tothe island and make 





DRESSED TU ILL from head 
to toe—with beltloads of pis 
tols, kriwes, and erenodes 
eee ee 7 a P 
lms wather op tie western 
incitolian VLE OF Sait to 
r 1 sp mm indav:: Look: 1 uy vhat he did.” | 
commenorite fhe denth af the harbor we se Ocay ook, Ul show you what he cid 


their worrior ofcesfor. Spr Fad a map on the Ei able 


Ertudmil Buried here in L288 A. second officer, who had been sitting quietly, came ove 
They grew le55 uneasy when thes 
saw it wasn t a modern map 

“From Algiers, Barbarossa’s 
galleys could raid Christian ship- 
ping and coasts. Spain and italy 
but not France, because Suley 
manand the French king, Francis 
[, had become allies against the 
emperor Charles V. The Ottoman 
fleet even wintered on the French 
Riviera in the 15405," 

‘La Cote d'Azur!” exclaimed 
one officer 

“Barbarossa increased Algiers’ 
population by rescuing from 
Spain thousands of Moriscos per- 
secuted by the Inquisition,” [con 
tinued. “They made fierce galley 
crews, eager to strike back at their 
spanish crete Adventurers 
flocked to Algiers. They grew rich 
from loot and ransom money fram 





aptives, European mothers 





Ertuérul was the father of frightened nauchty children, saving Barbarossa would ect 
Qsrman wih founded them if they dir nave 
and lent his name to the “Nleiers became such a thorn in the emperor's side that in 


Ottoman dynasty. A military 1341 he resolved to de strat it 
parade, dancing, a symbott The officers exchanged glances 
“Fearing that Barbarossa's fleet might attack from the rear 
while he was sereeeah the city, Charles chose to sail alter the 
normal sailing season, despite the advice of his admiral, Andrea 
Doria. How w rong: A monstrous storm blew up in late October 
when Charles landed. It wrecked more than two-thirds of his 
200 transports and galleys, drowning thousands of men, Oneo! 
the great shipwrecks of alltime. It happened just down the coast 
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draw os many ios 2,000 
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cast of here.” 

Both officers leaned over the map. Then the duty officer 
stared at me intently, a5 if seeking to read my fate written, by 
Is ler ic tradition, on my forehead 

Kismet was kind. He thrust back my passport, camera, inql- 
cated the door. Outside, the young soldier 

“Rien du towt—it's nothing. Only doing your duty," I said 





rapologized meekly 


UNHO DA CUNHA and | faced offin a courtyard 
he in bronze, lin awe of the fortress he had built 
init 
[rom the court of his master, the Ring of Porty 
gal. A deep stone-cul moat lay to landward: the 
Ini jar Ocean broke on the seawall where cannon thrust brazen 
muzzles, Dhows in the inlet separating the palm-shaded island 
from Lhe low-lying Gujarat coastof western India palely harked 
back to the heyday of lateen-sail trade on the monsoon seas. 





1320+ on this land of Dig 10,000 se8 mile 
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Men hke da Cunha contested fiercely with Suleyman and his 





ulhes for control points and trade routes on the underbelly of Is- 
lam, which da Gama and his successors outflanked, Sileyman 
seni fleets to break the Portuguese 
Stranglehold. Diu survived two 
horrendous sieces. In defense of 
Islam's holy cities and access to 
CATAVAN roules si m the Perctan 
(auilf and Kecl Sea to Beirut and 
Alexandria, Sashes an was fight 
ing on his fourth front Europe, 
the Mediterranean, lran. ‘and 
now the Incian Ocean 

The strategy of the Portuguese 
lo control entrances intl exits to 
the Incian Ocean and to route 
Arab shipping through their en- 
Lrepots al Malacca, gateway tothe 
spice islands, China, and ‘Taper 
Hormuz, key to the Persian Gull 
and the source of Arabian horse 
50 much in demand by India's 
BITES; and (oa, their capita 
India’s Malabar Coast, which hi 
censed and taxed shipping. From 
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here Porturuese ships Carried 
spices directly around the Cape of Good Hope to Lisbon 
One gate the Portuguese could not chut: the Red Sea They 
made ra we into it, once all the wav to Suez, and in 1517 alarmed 
Neca i ¥ bomb: iTi ‘lin LF i? E nort ot | iddak 
l ad come to Jiddah by airover Arabian coastal waters, Th 
green-and-white mosaic of shoals and islets isas lovely tothe eve 
as It is perilous to the sailor, who must tack north against the 
prevailing wind six months, south against it the other six 
"This 18 an arena for galley warfare,” naval historian John 
(suilmartin ex piainert. “fn the open sea, broadsides of the Por 
buauese Caravel outd iow an toman galley out of the water 
Amid Red sea shoals the oared galley had the advantage; it 
ese I ! Mane We wtisn re a sailing ship | couldn't, And with friend- 
lyterritory at iis back, it could be beached by the stern and train 
its long-range bow guns on a caravel unable to grt close enough 
to strike back. At Jidelah, Ottoman galleys took shelter in an 5- 
curved channel covered by batteries that would make a sailing 
ships approach suicidal 


Silevyman assured his control of the Red Sea by the: OMGueSt 














ancients called this south- 


“Happy Arabia,” for the 7,000-foot 


Aclen and Vemen. Arabia Felix, 
western corner of Arabia 
ceritral 
trom the burning Empty Quarter sands inland and the steaming 
“Hospitable Arabia," I call it. after being in- 
vited to dine, four stories up in Yemen's towered village of Jib- 
lah, by Mi thar mmed Kassim al Goshah, whom I hadi just met 

We knelt in € circle. di ipping right hands into common 
irons and trays father, san, see friends. One hung up his “fle 
on arriving from the village ' he lives with his four wives 
The masterof the house sroedt the meal. Int 
and children peeked and gigpled at the only one not cladinatur 
ban, vest, ankle-length skirt, and broad belt holdine the wicked 
curved dagger without which a bahia male feels naked 

Later, from the flight deck of an Omani Air Force transport 
floted by Saif Bin Sulaiman, - watched the radar brush in the 
giowing coastiines of Oman-and [ran and the firefly blips of 
tunkers wating to load inthe war-menaced Persian Gulf, Near 
ing the 28-mile-wide Strait of Hormuz, where Oman's Musan- 


Red Sea lowlands 








he doorway women 


dam Peninsula thrusts a giant finger of rock at the solar plexusof 


[ran—as strategic in Siileymuan's day as in ours—lI pondered the 
peris of keeping these sea-lanes open. Patrolling warships are 
sitting ducks; carrier aircraft call for in- flight refu ieling Our ace 
in the strike potential of Masira, a 40-mile- 


hole: forward air 


long island Oman has let the United States set wp for crisis use 
“Any U.S 
“Only 


‘1 had asked in Muscat 
Stallation is shaped to fit two feet 


forces there now?’ 


But the is 


Limanis. 





TAHMASP OF IRAN Could afford the luxury of a 
Again Sileyman's envoys had returned. Mes- 
capes had run the gamut: friendship, polite requests 
for return of the shan's guest unharmed, war threats 
~ wow theenvoys brought 500,000 gold coins, 40 Syrian 

ATabtal unequaled for “fleetness of foot, with 
beg:weled saddles blankets of brocade." This hostare was 
important Indeed: Sulevman's son Bayazid 

The dark-featured shah, thick in lip and beard, looked about 
ns sumptuous new audience hall at Qazvin. Silevman had 
burned his old one at Tabriz, 250 miles northwest, occupied by 
Siilevman’s armies three times 

Lost were Baghdad anc ithe Tigris-Euphrates Valley 
oftoda i 's Tras }, One { he we ep ol land from the Caucasi down 
the Persian Gulf to Bahrain. Finally the two empires, Sunni 265 
OMAN and Shiite Salavid, patches a truce in their strugele 
or spiritual leadership of Islam: the Peace of Amasya in 1 
the same year Catholic and Protestant took a breather in thei 
rin Germany with the Peace of Augsburg 

WO. Dabmasp didn't relish more war, more provinces lost. So 
now in 156] Prince Bavazid was turmed over to the envovs: He 
didn't make it out of the gates of Qazvin. Sileyman’s execution 
er snulted out his life. Bayazid had sought refuge with a peren 
nial enemy. His father’s justice brooked no exception, 

[ronically, Sileyman's three greatest perse 
all relate to lran—and his Russian wife, Roxelana 
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highlands whose cool green terraces offer blessed relief 
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BOTH HUDA AND PEST, the 
mo filves of F inne F 
TROT Ceiee tal 


Ing widow overlooking the 


| re reflected 
Dinube. Razed in l626-b4 
Ottoman forces 
Mohdcs, Buda, 
rebuilt, wars struck lal 1m 
1529 by Turkish troops 


marching to Vienna. Otte 
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monn arnior—such 
as this grand vicier’s helmet 
(top)—were often ornately 
decorated. They included the 
best covatry weapon af the 
dine—the short, compostte, 
recurved bow (above), whose 
[50-pound draw took long 
training to moster 
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uncontested power over him, Roxelana had to get rid of Ibra- 
him, whoalone shared the privacy of his meals, whe was given a 
balace by the Hippodrome and Sileyman's sister in marriage, 
and who served brilliantly as grand vizier for 13 years. 

Ker insinuations finally bore fruit when Sileyman bestowed 
on Ibrahim the title serastersulten, commander in chief, hither- 
tothe sultan’s alone. Jealous reports came from the campaign in 
[ran that Ibrahim was acting as if he were sultan. Upon his re- 
turn Ibrahim was invited to dine with Sileyman. Next morning 
he was found strangled. 

Now she must get rid of Mustafa, Sileyman's firstborn son, 
Under the law of fratricide he threatened her own sons. First she 
maneuvered his mother, Guilba- 
har, her senior in the harem, away 
from court. She got her son-in- 
law, Ristem Pasha, appointed 
grand vizier. From yet another 
Iranian campaign, Riistem sent 
back word that Mustafa, a region- 
al governor, Was so popular that 
his troops were clamoring to have 
him lead them in place of the aging 
sultan (as Stilevman's own father 
Selim hac overthrown Js father), 

Overtaking the army, Siley- 
man summoned Mustafa to ex- 
plain. Mustafa trustingly went to 
his father’s tent. The bowstring 
did its dearly work. 

Next, two of Roxelana’s cons 
fought civil wars. Defeated, 
Bayazid fled to Iran, where his fa- 
ther's executioner tracked him 
down. That left the least worthy 
af sons—Selim “the Sot." It is said 
that to get his favorite Cypriot 
wines be conquered Cyprus; This 
roused (Christendom to defeat the 
Ottomans at Lepanto in history's 
last great galley battle. Indeed, 
many trace (Mttoman decline, in 
the weak sultans and “Reign of Women” after Sileyman, to 
Roxelana, To this strong-willed woman in a male world who, 
prompted by the primal instinet to protect one’s young, playeda 
man’s game with consummate skill for the highest stakes 


EAN PARISOT DE LA VALETTE, hero of Malta in 1565— 
did vou know that as a young man he fought against Si- 
leyrnanin the 1522 siege of Rhodes and Sileyman let him 
go?" Dr, Elias Kollias’s question echoed m the Grand 
Masters’ Palace in Rhodes. La Valette's defense of Malta 
43 years later marked Suleyman’s most galling defeat. 

At Rhodes I madea circuit of those incredible walls, inspected 
some of the 85,000 cannonballs, stone and iron, fired at the city, 





artillery, they had only light 





AT THE WALLS OF VIENNA, 
1,000 miles from Jatanbul, 
Ottoman troops led by 
Suleyman and his eran vi- 
cier, [brahim (below), set 
defeat in 1529, forced after 
less thon three weeks to roise 
their siege, Delayed by rains 
that borred down heavy 








guns to batter-o city whose 
defenders were owtnumbered 

but well prepared. Church 

bells pealed and a triumphant 

Te Deum rang out from St. 
Stephen's Cathedral, at center 

in this 16th-century map | 
(facing page), as Silleyman's 

army retreated before the 
onslaught of winter, 
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Afdediterranean, the 
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evan 's grand ad 


nh Litaha opoinst the coasts 


Spain, and North 


Africa. In 1543 h Le o abst el 
forces with Francis I to attack 
Nice (facing page), held by a 
vassol of the Holy Romin 
Emperor 


) Euro 


walked the Street of the Knights, where the various anges 
tongues or nations—had their own inns, and reviewed the 
knights’ story. Founded in Jerusalem inthe | lth century to care 
or Holy Land pilgrims, the Knights Hospitalers of St. John 
evolved from mecics to military, tirst protective, Lien ageres- 
sive. At Rhodes their navy harried Ottoman shippime 

In the order's archives on Malta, Chevalier Joseph Galea 
thowed me the charter sealed ly (Charles Vin 1530 ending the 
knights’ eight years of exile after Rhodes. It grants them Malta 
and Tripoll, onthe adiacent coast of Libya, to hamper Ottoman 
fleet actions in the western Mediterranean. Annual payment; 2 
falcon—hence the movie thriller The Maltese Poicen 

Tripoli fell tothe Turksin 1551 
But Malta still sent out fierce 
fleets to cut Uttoman sea routes 
Expecting reprisal, La Valette 
now grand master of the Knights 
of Malta at 71, readied the island's 
stratezic harbor complex. Here 
the new Italian military technol 
ogy had raised star-shaped bas 
tions to stand pounding even Ds 


he great bronze besilisks cast in 








1 
istanbul foundres of copper trom 
[clamic Anatolia and tin from 
(Christian Cornwall 

Thesiege of Maltais holy warat 
its unholest: poisoned wells, 





farming hoops to burn men to 
death, summer sun that fells 
knights in missive armor with 
heal stroke 

The ‘Turks figure five days for 
Fort St Elmo at the harbor 
mouth. It takes nearly a month to 
smash it to rubble. Its wounded 
defenders prop themselves in 





chairs to pive one more stroke be 
foré they die. Enraged at the casu- 
alties, the Ottomans impale the 
knights’ heads, nail the bodies to 
crosses, cast them into the harbor 
to float over to their ¢ ompatriots 
Li Valetie’s reply: severed heads of Ottoman prisoners fired 
back from Christian cannon. 

Now, late in the season, the Ottomans batter the other two 
forts. Men fight like moles in mines; swimmers with knives and 
stabbing swords perform a deadly underwater ballet over shar- 
pened stakes in scenes straight out of a James Rond movie, 

Besiegers die by the thousands in the heat, stench, dust ol 
crumbling walls. Fajse word of a relief force draws UOltomans 
hack from broken ra ei they could have walked into over 
the boclties of the last 600 defenders. Thev return to find thet 
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losses on both sides, the 
mighty siege—portrayed in a 
resco ny Adatteo da Lecce 
(facing page)—ended tr tri 
unph for the knights. Tre 
heroic deeds are commend 
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John's Co-Cathedral (below) 


in Matta’s capital, Valletta 
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Sicily. Not many, but enough, Charies V5 slorm-« recked tleet 


at Alger gotten. One thousand miles from home base 
in Istanbul with winter approaching—the same combination 
that stopped Sileymanat Vienna—en ce of Malta. The 
Ottoman armies and navies have reached the end of their line 
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CLEYMAN TS OLD, racked with infirmites—72 46 anota- 
ble age fora monarch in his day. He is more puritant 
cal, darker in moods; he has the palace’s musical 
instruments smashed, dines otf earthenware mstead 


of silver. He rouees his face to counterfeit good health 


Let no envoy report the empire 15 not strong at center. 


The Habsburg emperor adels 
nay treaty tribute and raids ‘Turkish-held 


Roxvelana’s daughter Mihnmah in- 


But the defeat at Malta Hekioe: 
insult by refusing to 
Hungarian border towns 
S155 i 

Siileyman, savs Busbeeq, had set himself three objectives: to 
finish his mosque, restore ancient aqueducts to supply wate 
to Létanbul, and capture oY enna He has achieved the first two 
Now to wipe out ae stain of Malta and the insult of Hungary in 
the witimate blow of a ghaazi sultan 

Lhe world has 


has been too long since cultan rode out to holy war 


changed since Suleyman's first Danube 
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HIS LAST CAMPAIGN, in 1566, 
found Siileyman, severely 
widkened, transported from 
Istantul by carriage and 
barely able to ride into 
Szigetvar at the head of his 
army. While the Hungarian 
battle roged, the 72-year-old 
sultan lay dying in his tert, 
where he expired before 
learning of his final victory 
His death wos kept secret for 
three weels tntil his son, 
Selim [T, could be safely in- 
stalled as his successor, 
Today, an the facade of a 
Christian church built on the 
site of his death, plaques in 
Hungarian and Ottoman 
Turkish record: "The princely 
heart anid inside parts of His 
Majesty, Sultan Stileyman 
Khan Ghazi, who moved to 
Eternal Heavens during the 
siege of Szigetvdr ...are bur- 
ved here... . The Mercy of 
God shall be with Him." 
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campaign 45 years before. Francis I and Henry VII died in 
1847, the vear after Luther and Barbarossa. Valois-Habsbure 
wars ground on until 1559, But Charles V had already bowed 
out. Worn from warring with France, German Protestants, and 
the Ottomans, Charles shifted imperial burdens to his brother 
Ferdinand in Vienna, shed Spain's kingship on his unsmiling 
eon Philip 1, and retired to a modest palace beside the Spanish 
monastery of Yuste. Here the monarch who spoke Italian to 
women, French to men, and German to his horse, spoke to God 
in Spanish to prepare for the buen morir, which he met in 1558. 

Caught ina vise between Russian expansion on the steppes 
and European domination of southern Asia, the Ottomans’ 
Mediterranean would become an economic backwater. West- 
ern technology overtook their military might. (Time came when 
Viennese could relish a chorus of Janissaries in Mozart's The 
Abduction from the Seraglio and hear a Turkish march by Bee- 
thoven with titillation instead of terror.) With no new lands, 
taxes, or manpower, decline set in. Sileyman passed on an in- 
flexible system that had no machinery for contraction. 

Government turned from paragon to parody: sale of offices, 
corruption, tyranny. Conservatism squelched ideas, trade and 
industry stagnated. Neighbors gathered like vultures around 
the 19th century’s “Sick Man of Europe.” But when, in the twi- 
light of an empire that would endure 600 years, a score of 
nations emerged from its cosmopolitan umbrella, they had 
preserved their languages, religions, cultures, Thus the Otto- 
man experince: differed from that of “purified” Spain, where 
no muezzin’s call or Arabic was heard. 


UT NOT QUITE VET. Marshaling a mighty army, Siiley- 
man set out for the Danube:on May |, 1566. Gomme 
_ wasslow, painfullyslow. Sileyman could no longer 
sita horse but rode in a carriage, engineers smooth- 
Y ingthe roadbed abeud: 49 days to Belgrade, pouring 
rain, bridges out, roads flooded. Word came that a Hungarian 
count had slain one of Sileyman’s governors and boled up in 
Szigetvar, near Mohdes. Ina fury Sileyman diverted his entire 
army to reduce the fortress. 

Even with only 2,500 defenders, marsh-girt Szigetvar held 
up the Ottomans a month. Massed assaults reaped mounds of 
corpses. A huge mine shattered the main bastion, Fimally, dress- 
ingin finery with a jeweled sword and thrusting a hundred gold 
coms in his purse so the soldier who looted his body would think 
well of him, the count sallied forth with his survivors. 

“When 150 charge 100,000, the outcome ts fairly certain,” re- 
marked Professor Gustav Rayerte, my learned guide to Hun- 
garian battlefields:—“even if they are Hungarians!” 

But the spectator for whom this heroism was meant did not 
see it. Siileyman had died in the night in his tent. 

The sultan is dead, But no word must leak out to demoralize 
the army. No word before Sileyman’s son, Selim, 800 miles 
away in Kitahya, reaches the throne. Orders issue as usual 
from the tent; rewards for valor, letters to inform monarchs of 
the victory. The count’s head issent to hts imperial master. 








Finally the order to move out. Silevman, his embalmed body 
sitting behind drawn curtains, begins the long journey home- | | 
ward. Three weeks later, when word comes that Selim has ac- | 
céded, Mehmed Sokollu announces Sileyman's death. Among 
the greatest of grand viziers, Sokollu will guide the empire for 
the next 13 years while Selim reigns. 

The army is silent, stunned. So too the people of Istanbul, 
who follow in swelling procession to the Sdleymanive Mosque. 

Their leader all their lives, he raised their sacred empire to its 
golden age. Their descendants will look back on it with pride 
and nostalgia. They will never see his like again. | 






CCORDING to custom, his | 

heart would be buried 1 
where he died. So I 
| Searched near Sziget- 
= var for the site, A 
‘cia Sten cnught my eve: “Szuli- 
man.” A dying village, the young 
moved away, the old hanging on 

“Why this village name?” | 
asker aman in his garden. 

“It was named fora sultan who 
came long aro,” was told 

“What did he do here?" 

“T heard that he died here,” a 
woman leaning on her hoe said, 
the lines of many vears etching her 
face, “The old folks would know 
But they are all dead now.” 

My quest ended in a church- 
yard amid cornfieldsin the nearby 
countryside. A church without a 
Village must mark someé special 
spot, This could be the place 
called Turbek, from firte, tomb 
in Turkish, [ went through the 
gute, past a large crucifix, and on 
the church facade saw an Otte- 
man Turkish inscription. A cres- 
cent with the town name of 
Kiitahva stood by the wall 

As] read that here was buried 
the heart of Sultan Sileyman, the 
setting sun threw the crucilix im- 
age on that wall and bathed the 
crescent Ina warm glow. I re 
called a Turkish poet wanting 

















Not the day of judgement 
But Vee day ofunderstanding 





and hoped that somewhere the shades of the sultan and the em- 
peror Charles, of tragic young king Louis and the redoubtable 
Jean Parisot de La Valette, had found peace a Ad 
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NCE UPON A TIME a Navajo In- 

dian woman took her nine- 
vear-old son to the bank of a 
stream. “We have no food,” 
the mother explained in the 
Navajo language. “But you can follow this 
stream to the Indian school 50 miles away. 
There you will have free food and clothes 
ant a place to stay.” 

So, without asking questions, the boy 
walked 50 miles to the school. It was more 
than two years before he saw his parents 
again and 13 years before he enrolled in the 
University of New Mexico. Fred Begay— 
for that was the young Navajo's name— 
completed his courses with distinction and 
became the first of his people to ¢arn adoc- 
lorate In physics. 

Today he works with 8,000 other scientif- 
ic savants at Los Alamos National Labora- 
tory. On holidays he returns to the hoganis of 
his people. He can give an hour's lecture on 
laser fusion in the Navajo language without 
using a single foreign word. He studies the 
parallels between Navajo mysticism and 
modern science. “I would probably be « 
medicine man,” he told me, “except for that 
50-mile walk.” 

I thought of Fred Begay not long ago as I 
drove: through the dry Navajo. lands. of 
northwestern New Mexico, past the exis- 
tential buttes of Chaco Canyon with its 
thousand-year-old ruins of the Anasazi peo- 
ple, the “alien ancient ones." On the honzon 
I watched blue-black clouds spill a veil of 
rain upon hills that my map identified as the 
Continental Divide. 

That's New Mexico for you! An ignorant 
Indian boy can walk 50 miles to the fore- 
front of science; for the state straddles both 
watersheds and cultures. And it divides the 
terrain of time itself; on one side, the lavered 
past—history and, beneath it, archaeology 
and geology—and on the other, an un- 
shaped future, tomorrow's techniques, new 
Weapons and cures, mankind's threat, 
promise, and choice. 

I have lately been traversing New Mext- 
co, sceing paris of it for the first time and 
updating old memories. On back roads my 
tires have stirred dust storms, skidded in 
mud, and strummed their way across cattle 
guards, For the New Mexico traveler, high- 
way signs give fair warning: “Dangerous 





his 


Crosswinds”... "Dip—Watch for Water" 
... "Runaway Trock Kamp” and of- 
ten, often, “Watch for Rocks.” How could 
we not? In New Mexico—fifth largest of our 
states—geology makes a spectacle of itself. 
Landscapes have an eccentric beauty, and 
horizons stand as sharp as a cactus thorn 

But to me it's the human geography that 
shows the greatest contrast, “A unity of 
three cultures,” notes conventional rhetoric, 
referring to the Hispanic, Anglo, and Amer- 
ican Indian. And it seems 30 neat and tabu- 
lar: a population 37 percent Hispanic, 8 
percent Indian (or Native American, a5 
same of them prefer}, and (with only 2 per- 
cent black and Asian) the rest Anglo. 

But simplicity falsifies. Ask a restiess Na- 
vwajo how he'd like the sedentary life of a 
Pueblo Indian: “Like being in jail,” Or dis- 
cuss the chili recipes of Mexican Americans 
from Las Cruces with Hispanic chefs in Chi- 
mayo: “Don’t call as Mexican,” they say 
carefully. “And don't call that chili,” Or ask 
an Anglo rancher about his fellow ethnic in 
the Bureau of Land Management: “Saphead 
bureaucrat! New Mexico cultures fracture 
and subdivide throughout the state's popu- 
lation of 1,480,000, 


AND HERE I MUST CONFESS to preju- 
tice! My grandpa John Gist 
ranched in New Mexico Territo- 

rv. My mother still remembers 
the day 75 years ago in 1912 when the family 
celebrated statehood—“one day late be- 
cause the newspaper came on the train.” 
From my own boyhood T recall snowy 
Christmas holidays in the log ranch house 
near Magdalena, just west of the center of 
the state, and sweaty summer days crossing 
the desert near Columbus. But Till try to 
balance affection with truth. 

In the 1930s Grandpa rain sheep ona 
ranch called the Montesa, “mountainous” in 
corrupt Spanish, though much of it wasn't. 
The log headquarters buildings sat on the 
Plains of San Agustin, some 400 square 
miles of former lake bed surrounded by a 
skyline of conifer-clad peaks. There, as a 
youngster, I collected arrowheads and pi- 
non nuts, and one summer even helped the 
hired hands put out “a genuine forest fire," 
as Grandpa described it—actually a lone 
pine that lightning had struck. 
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I recall the barbershop of the Aragon 
Hotel in Magdalena where Grandpa went 
for his 25-cent shaves, The barber kept a 
bathroom with a propertub, and for50 cents 
a cowboy could get hot water, soup, and a 


Calling the spirit of the eagle, medicine 
rion Atcitty Begay koeels beside muclear 
pliysiciat Pred Begoy near Ship Rack on the 
Navajo Reservation. Fred Begay speculates 
thet a myth about warriors armed with 


towel during his Visit to town. weoipons of light raye—some straight, offwrs 

Magdalena was a hard-drinking town rigrog—ilepicted in a sand Puuiting (battom), 
First came the nearby siiver, lead, and sugeesta on ancient Navajo understanding 
zine mines with a payroll of hundreds, The of loser theory 


railroad arrived to haul ore 
and stayed on to ship cattle 
and wool when mines shut 
down. Cowboys drove their 
herds from as far away as 
Anzona to load the steers 
onto cattle cars. After weeks 
on the trail the cowboys had 
wepes to blow, Magdalena 
inherited the trail’s end tra- 
dition of | lode City, 

“They got-some real rank 
people in those days,” says 
my frend Max Evans, ¢x- 
miner, ex-cowboy, and one 
of the best New Mexico 
writers, Max made a movie 
in Magdalena a few years 
ago and knows about local 
justice. Talk -about jury 
tampering: “They d say, ‘If 
you convict my boy, Pll 
shoot vour milk cows and 
levin' hens—and then go after your wife and 
kids.” Evidence? You could bring in a pile of 
hides that high with all the brands altered 
Nol gurity." 

some Of the guilty needed no thrents, as 
old-timer Marvin Ake recalls. “Your grand- 
pa had a caporai—n sheep boss—named 
Guy, 2a reat thief but a frendly 
fellow, He stole a man’s windmill) right 
off the ranch, Only reason Guy stopped 
stealing was he got too old." Marvin Ake 
sighs, “Welfare puts thieves out of work 
these davs.” 

More than 30 percent of Magdalena's 
|, 100 people now receive welfare or other 
government assistance, according to munic 
ipal judge Charles Galt, “We had no shoot- 
ings in town last year,” notes Juclwe Galt. 
“Except the police bad to shoot one man 
three times before he'd quit shooting at 
them, But he had lived in town only a little 
while.” (Continued on page 6J0) 
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SWEETING CANVAS of diverse landscapes and 
cultures; New Mexico embraces terrain from desert 
to alpine tunetra, More than three-fourths of the 
state lies above 4,000 feet. “The distance sort of gets into 
your seul," writer Ernie Pvle observed, “and makes you feel 
that you too are big inside” 

Indian, Hispanic, and Anglo cultures flavor the fifth late 
est state, ranker only 57th in population, Mast people live 
along the Rio Grande Valley; o fourth live in Albuquerque 

The Spanish explored this land in 1540 and named it for 
the city of Mexico in New Spain, Colonists followed in 1598 
in the wake of Francisciin missionaries The Pueblo Indi- 
ans, named for thelr thered mud-brick towns, evinted 
the Spanish in 1630; Spain soon regained rule, Part of newly 
independent Mexico in [821—when Anglo-traders first came 
out the Santa Fe Trail—the territory wae ceded to the U.S. 
in 1848 after the Mexican War. Ranchers and miners. 
prospered in the 1880s after the arrival of the railrond and 
the military suppreseion of Navajo and Apache tribes: 

Granted statehood in 19)2, New Mexire boomed after 
World War 1, when the atorn bomb was developed at Los 
Aimmos, That isolated laboratory—today one of the state's 
largest employers—hecame the nucleus of the burgeoning 
Kio Grande research corsidor, which gives New Mexico one 
of the country's highest percentaves of Ph. D,"s 
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a1 pe rintendent of schools. 


e's wife, Marilyn Galt, the local 
adds, “Il don't ré- 
member a racially motivated fight at school 
last year.” Not bad for an ethnic mix with 45 
percent Wavajo and the rest split 
Hispanics anc Anglos 
they often have other kinds ol 

fights. People-in Magdalena take football 
seriously 

Ant, policeman 
protecting Lhe peace when I accompantec 
Magdalena's maroon-and-white Steers 
westward to play the Golden Eagles of Que- 
poputaton about 400). With such a 
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UTI the Plainsof San Agustin 
times seem lonely, solitude there 1s 
also a natural resource 
an absence of electrical interfer- 
andto the hich, wide,and handsome 
manned aia a known 
by the initials VLA 

The letters stand for Ver i 
and large it is. The National Racin Astveind 
mv Observatory has mounted 27 
here, some of them within sight of Grand- 
pas Montosa Each antenna 
235 tons and measures &. 
(Marvin Ake calls them daisies- 
he Spiks, | 

Arranged in a ¥Y 


stretch of real estate, 


Thanks to 


ence 


Large Array 
AnLennias 
DaSLuUres 


feet across 


and then 


Wiens 


shape slong a .- mile 


the antennas Work 45 A 


unit, like @ single telescopic lens 273 miles 

This system farther into 
than any other telescope on earth 
Soon special adapters will make VLA 
hearing aid for NASA, so that in Augusl 
the weak signal of Vavager TD can be 
heard when it passes the planet Neptune 
nearly three billon miles away 


across reaches 


5 aac e 


989 


for more 


next telescope 


Hut astronomers remain greedy 
and more information, The 
generation, funded by the Nutional Science 
Foundation, the VLBA—the Verv 
Long Baseline Array. Racho antennas will 
he located at points from Hawa to the 
Virgin Islands—making a telescope 5,000 
miles across 


Che alled 


Tt will be just like rei arl- 
newspaper in San 
Francisco—from Washing- 
ton, D.C." So says Peter 
managel 


news that 


ingk A 


WEDer, project 

W hat 
nary paper will publish! The 
VLBA will directly deter- 
mine the rate of continental 
drift, the speed of the earth's 
rotation and the wobble otf 
its as, even the elect of al- 
mospheric wind on the ro 
tating earth AStronomers 
will be better able to probe 
the ga clouds where 


stursare being born, to: méa- 


WImMael- 


SE CLs 


gure distances to our neih- 
boring galaxies, and even to 
help determine the size and 
ae of the The 
whole project will be coordinated by a digt- 
tal computer system centered in Socorro, 
ET MEXICO, f a publi ition B Lou 

The boomin science, h r, hides hard 
times for the The presi- 
dent ofthe New Mexico Cattle Growers’ As- 
Peter T. Mocho, says: “We've got 
rich ranchers, butit’s taken them 60 years to 
at alt that nh For others, it's a strugile We 
lost 400 members in recent years, mostly 
small ranchers who went out of 
Once we had §.000 cattle ranches in the 
stute. Now it's more like 3,000," 

Why? Rising costs, an uncertain labor 
supply, fluctuations. ("If cattle 
prices were as high as the grass this year, 
wed be OBO Ruta special problem here {3 
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landownership. What with national forests, 
pairks, fdian reservations, and such, 44 
percent of New Mexico land is privateh 
owned. That makes for checkerboard lands 
as local folk call them 

‘There's hardly a ranch in New Mexico 
that's entirely deeded land,” says Peter Mo- 
che. Ranchers must often lease acreage from 
Goth the state and federal governments: 
‘otate leases are for five years, but forest 
lands have all sorts of permits W éno longer 
have many one-man outfits—one person 
has to do the paperwork. Full time, The 
wild game belongs t The publi 
thinks they have recreational access. The 
rancher has to provide water, stock pens, 
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What Uf terrorists took 
hostaeers tt nuclear lab and 
demanded plutonium or urc- 
nino? At the C78: Department 
of Energy s Central Training 
Academy in STR OETUG, DOE 
security forces ploy out such 
Prom Atbtu- 


querngue DOE manages the 


scenarios (left) 


development of mucleocr weep 
OLS Med ‘ Corlisbod DOE's 
t daotation Pilot Plant 
DLS spe Of CorLhorre: 
nated materials in salt deposits 
2,150) feet deep fright) 


fAcriniclors enipioce @ canister 


Here 


COMLREALAE heaters that-sirnu 
Late temperatures given off ty 
radioactive wistes. A five Veur 


test program begins in 1988 


ay, fe 


cveryihing. Ranching is capital intensive 

‘Most stockmen’s roverno 
ment. Once I caught an old trapper on our 
ranch turning loose a bitch coyote. He just 
said, ‘You don’t expect me to work myself 
Well, that's bureaucracy 
hese lands from an 
abandoned filling | think it was, 
in Albuquerque. It was that way until after 
World War I. Now it's exploded. No more 
wervices million land 


problems are 


out of a job! Four 


people 1 | Sec to Mi Ina! 


Station, 


And acres jess 
LO Manage 

According to the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement personnel office, out of a total 
of (06 employees throughout the state a 
hundred now work in Albuquerque, 
with almost one-third of all New Mexicans 


alone 
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This is “a city on the edge of greatness 
insists Mavor Ken Schultz. “Just five vears 
ago a mayor lost an election here because 
this was a dirty city, Now"—Mr. Schultz 
swivels his chair to see the plaque behind 
him—“we're America’s cleanest city. That's 
from Keep America Beautiful. 

“Where else can you live 18 
skiing or see OO miles?” he asks: 
huge underground water resources 
never had a race riot 

The city grows ata youthful pace, scaling 
brushy foothills to the east, gentrifyineg 
older structures near the Rio Grande, 
spilling out onto the high, d 


iry mesa of 
neighboring Sandoval County at Rio 


nutes from 
"We have 
We've 


Rancho, fastest growing community in the 
State. Albuquerque's median age is 29 

“Young people like our outdoor life,” 
notes Carol B sabes a real estate aeent who 
hands 
Lown: She works with OM Panes 
moving vans arrive. “We have a lot of high 
tech organizations—Honeywell, Signetics 
(they make semiconductors), Ethicon (that's 
peeiecs Ay Naso Clean incustries, And 
cr ? Well, 
ohne = vary ite 
neighborhoods 

And so, on a payday 
Albuquerque police in the 
nightly rounds in a squad car. “The 
east has real variety," noted Sgt 





es the relocation of De ople moving to 


before the 


¥Y howse has never been but 
have some bad 
weekend, [ jouned 
southeast for 
Sout h- 
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Ground zero of the nuclear age [ies in the 


Jornada del Muerto desert (facing page) 


i here the Tirst atom horn exploded before 
dawn on July 16, 1945. Miner Sam Jones of 
Bingham (above) crew wo near the test site 
code-named Trinity, now part of White 
Sands Missile Range..He folds Trinitit 
desert soil fused inte gloss by the blast, 
which left a crater halfa mile wide. “Lined 
with this glass, it looked like a lake,” Sam 
recalls. “If Jd known they were going to fill 


tt in, Pd Aowe collected a iot more 


Caswell. “Affluent, tran- 
spents, evervihing. — 

“Wes,” agreed another po- 
liceman, “IT really don't like 
for my wife to shop atthe su 
permarket at night 

As darkness settles, [ rice 
with Officer Leonard Roeirt- 
suez. We check & minor 
theft, then watch parking 
lots fill in front of saloons on 
Central Avenue. The Cara- 
van, a hangout for Anglo 
cowboys, advertises “West- 
ern dancing—adies regular 
drinks 35 cents.” Next door 
is the Extra Point, a bar fa- 
vored by Hispanic cowboys 
andl by Indians. “Usually no 
fights between the Anglo 
and Hispanic cowboys,” ob- 
serves Officer Rodrizuez 

A man has roughed up ns 
woman on Lrallas Street 
“that's the “war zone , tran- 
sents, a real ethnic mix. 
The man has gone, and she 
is sobbing, “1 didn't know 
he had a knife until be cul 
my hair.” 

We drive-on, and Officer 
Rodriguez ruminates, “Last 
weekend we had tour homi- 
cides. One was a double 
murder—two Mexicans 
killed by two Hispann 
brothers. Thev said thes 
didn’t like illegals," 

Next is a family fight ina 
trailer park. The shirtless 
husband is drunk: “She's 
been using the back door on me. Her 
boviriend was about six two and 240." 

Drunk drivers and a false alarm take 
some time. Now the manager of the Blue 
Spruce Lounge has called for help. We ar- 
rive with other police cars to find an Indian 
woman knifed and her bulky brother vow- 
ing Vengeance 

Officer Clay Joyce remarks, “| haven't 
had dinner.” Nor have we, and it's past mid- 
night. We carefully select a restaurant 
where no cook has been arrested, 

[he best view of Albuquerque is from the 
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sky. And why not? Withits mile-high cleva- 
tion, Albuquerque is itself part sky—which 
helps explain Albuquerque's International 
Balloon Fiesta. It has grown from 14 entries 
l3 years ago to some 500 now—the world’s 
largest assemblage of hot-air balloons. For 
nine days each October, balloonists from all 
across North America gather in darkest 
morning hours on a field that resembles a 
circus midway (pages 620-71) 

Dawn peeks through pray lumps of cloud 
as] join the crew of record-setter Kris Ancer- 
son aboard his famous Amight Hawk, Kris 
readies the empty envelope, spread out wide 
onthe grounc, Witha whoosh the burner be- 
gins heating air; the envelope billows, and 
moments later we are high above the city, 

We watch the rising sun burn away cloud 
on Sandia Peak, at nearly eve level. Sandia 
means “watermelon” in Spanish, and a 
green rind of vegetation neatly rims the 
red cliff. 

Albuquerque spreads below us, a linear 
city paralleling the tree-lined Rio Grande: 
Bright skyscrapers stand like boxes lassoed 
by freeways; Interstate 40 heads east and 
west, and [-25 north and south. X marks the 
economic center of the state. And on the 
western horizon looms Mount Taylor, a 
peak that Inchans consider sacred. 


MEASURE OF MIRACLE remains 
with Mount Taylor, and next day 
I drove to the heights: above 
Grants, where Chevron Re- 
sources runs the state’s last full-scale 
uranitim mine 
Thermal springs and an unusual depth 
make the Mount Tavlor Mine an engincer- 
ing challenge. To the Wall Street Journal it's 
‘the deepest hot tub in New Mexico.” 
It felt that way to me when I rode its cage 
down 3,200 feet. Mine manager Jack Bur- 
gess and | were suited with belts carrying 
batteries and self-rescuers—catalytic con- 
Verters that can turn carbon monoxide into 
carbon dioxide. We needed rubber boots 
and yellow slickers, fora dark drizzle pours 
from holes inthe ceiling, Hardly arefreshing 
shower—the water spilling on our heads had 
a temperature of 140°F 
“When we make this next turn, hangon to 
your hat,” Jack warned—and justin time. A 
nirrowing passage created a wind tunnel of 
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forced air. Blowers, refrigeration, and 
pumps all keep the mine in operation. “We 
try to keep the temperature down to 85 de- 
grees where the miners are working,” said 
Jack. “Right here it's 98." And wet 
Working in this underworld weather of 
gales, floods, and darkness, miners extract 
600 tons of uranium ore each 24-hour day. 
“We have first-rate miners—100 of 
them," said Jack, “All experienced. We 
havea thousand applications on file. Hard- 
rock miners are like dinosaurs. In the West 
there used to be maybe 25,000 of us. Now 
we reabout 2,000, An independent bunch.” 
Until the price for uranium improves, 
Chevron will make little profit here. Ores 
from Africa and Canada are more profit- 
able; The state’s whole extraction industry 
has felt the same pressures. Oil and gas still 
employ 8,900; coal and quarrying, 3,900. 
Overall, extractive employment is down 
come 40 percent in adecade. 
There’s:an irony here: The quest for pre- 
cious metals has long brought people to New 
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Mexico. Mount Taylor sits on the border of 
Cibola County, named for Coronado's-elu- 
sive seven cities of gold 

(Chavez, historian, poet, ane ongtime Fran 
ciecan friar, recorded New Mexico histor; 
begins with his birth. Strictly and literally 
speaking, Fray Angelico was bornin 1910in 
Wagon Mound, a prairie town on a branch 
of the Santa Fe Trail, “but lsav that 1 myself 
was born when those first Spanish settlers 
were preparing to enter New Mexico, their 
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land for King Philip T of Spain. The king 
dom was called New Mexico—“named for 
the city of Mexico,” noles fray Angelico 
‘"enme 240 Vears hefore New [pain DECAIMC A 
republic called Mexico.’ 

Fray Angelico 
“bloodlines back through the 
veined system dozen generations.” 
Becuuse the population 1s small 
than half a million Spanish-speaking 
people in the state today—-old families are 
interrelated 

Communities Intensels 
overland mule trails to Mexico City took 
more than a year. Few 


penetrated the region, 30 
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language were preserved without change 
until early im this century. “We were still 
CAKI nig the Lith-century language of Cer- 
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“Myson Irvinis the seventh gen 
eralion of weavers,” he say uci 

Irvin Guistan enatoinertn atthe MVvers! 
ty of New Mexico but returned home to help 
Hispanic crafts. Stull, with some 
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An orphaned lamb finds care in the arms of Melvin Touchine, who was raised 
with a Navajo regard for sheep. “He's probably asking the tam tf it’s cold,” says 
Melvin's mother, Dolly Pine, who alse grew up herding beneath the sandstone 
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monoliths east of Gallup. “The lamb's mother died giving birth, so Melvin brought 


tinea night. He wos the mother, he fed it milk.” Sheep and cattle, though 
declining, account for more than half the state’s agricultural income 
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was then “no keen awareness of special na- 


tional or cultural identity 

“Some Villages are very peaceable,” notes 
one historian and geographer who. has 
worked in the state, “and some aren't. In the 
town of Mora people have yelled at me: “Get 
out of town, White Eves!’” (In 1847 U.S. 
Army cannon razed Mora, so the village 
grew back tough. } 

Inanother old Hispanic village, colleague 
Danny Lehman photographed local groups 
with lowriders, the souped-up, sawed-off 
“They started drinking 
straight gin at 5 a.m.,” Danny told me 
“You wouldn't believe much they 
drank all dav. But funny thing—if their 
mothers were around, owt of respect, they 
wouldn't touch a bottle to their lips. They'd 
eo behind the house to drink An out 
sider could sure get into trouble in one of 
their bars," 

And there are other ways to get into trou- 
ble. “See that car with smashed headlights?” 
an attendant asked mein a lonely gas station 
in the north, “Kids trashed it—because it's 
cot Texas plates.” Resentments date from 
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Deep Spanish roots are 
nurtured and celebrated 
during the Fiesta de Santa 
Fe, held annually since 
1712. A candlelight proces: 
sion after Mass (right) con 


Mexicon Americans dom 
tnate Hispanic culture in 
southern New Mexico, The 
fiery heart of the state's 
cuisine, chili peppers hor: 
vested in Hatch (left) help 
moke the state the nation's 
top chili producer, 


Texan invasions of the last century. But 
with New Mexico plates on my own rental 
car, I got a helping hand oftener than the 
hostile finger, even in rundown, weed) 
settlements. Or in towns too dry for weeds 
On highways all over the state | was often 
stopped at roadblocks by lawmen looking 
for undocumented workers. 4 Jniy once dida 
farm worker admit to me he was ilegal— 
and then only after a long chat when he was 
sure I wasn't officia), I asked him what 
he thought of Hispanics from northern New 
Mexico. “They speak like country people 
at home.” he told me in Spanish. 
of them are rich. Own land and cars. some 
fee] they are better than people like us.” 
Today New Mexicans have local Spanish 
language radio and television programs as 
well as some from of 
change fast. And in my favorite Hispanic 
town in the northern mountains, changes 
come even faster 
| refer to Truchas, which sits like a sad- 
dle on a Sep hill. The view from ‘Truchas 
ic wide, green, and vertical. A single wind- 
ing road links the town with other lofty 
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The world's largest gathering of hot-air balloons 
nooTs (ibove ALOLGuErg le during the annual Intern: 
tional Balloon Fiesta in October, The state's moat 
populows city was christened in [706 for the vicerm 
of New Spain. Encroaching on the post, new houses 
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border one of the largest concentrations of rock art 


i Nerth America. Like this horned figure, mary of 
Mewnore than 15,000 petroglyphs are thought to be 
religious and ceremonial tmoges carved on volcanic 
basalt by Pueblo Indians who farmed here between 


300 and J600 








colonial Palace of the Governors, museum people on the outskirts of the settlement, 
Visitors take a vivid backward look. Santa “but was would pay for 1?" She looks 
Fe is a delicious destination. * around her two-room apartment. By day 
“T come for the opera,” says a cle reyviman it's a gift shop with showcases of curios, A 
‘Tt's ike Eur pH but we can drive," re- skylight and whitewashed plaster walls 
narks the owner of a mobile home keep it bright and attractive. By nignt, 
Ww hatever the lure, some 22.6 million When tourists are required to jeave Taos 
travelers come to New Mexicoannually and Pueblo, Peggy takes coveriets off the sofa to 
enve 7.2 billion dollars behind—and most make it a bed 
come to colorful, traditional Santa Fe Taos Pueblo is perhaps the most tourtstic 
One of the city's traditions is spiritual. [of the old Indian settlements. Visitors pay an 
attended the centennikt celebration of St admission fee and can wander around desig- 
Francis Cathedral, seat of the Roman Cath nated areas. A central courtyard is sur- 
hic archbishop of Santa Fe. The ceremons rounded Dy the fist-roofed, lavered 
lasted for hours with hymns in English, buildings that made the word “pueblo” an 
Spanish, and Latin, as well as Indian sign architectural term On the surface Taos 
language. Apily. Archbishop Robert F. Pueblo seems to have changed little in tts 
Sanchez is the first Hispanic to hold the seven centuries 





Santa Fe see, and he has mace an elfort to Perey Sandy knows better: “Things are 
Include all ethnic groups in “this land of 
faith—this holy land,” as he calls his home 
state. He has encouraged Indians to anoint 
the altar with corn pollen and to fan incense 
smoke with the eagle feathers. they hold 
holy. He has recognized the local Penitentes, 
anace-old brotl rere 1 ONCE aK used of mtu- 
al excesses, and has brought them toward 
mainstream Catholicism. 


HE SYNTHESIS of ethnic groups 
may be easier in church than in the 
“A orkaday world, At the Indian 
puebioof Taos north of Santa Fe, I 
talked with Peggy Sandy—widow of Percy 
Sandy, a Zuni by birth. They met atan Indi 
an school in Santa Fe, married, and first 

rié dl living on the “uni Reservation, “but 1 
was too hot,-so we moved here,” Still, no 
Zuni could buy a house in Taos. Pueblo, 
With her husband now dead, Perey would 
be permitted to buy a house among her own 
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‘Cee “Foal at the Ene of the Trail: Santa Fe," by 
Witter S. Ellis. in the March 1982 GEOGHAPHI! 


“The only place in America where trus 
color existe,” artist (Marsden Hartiey 
wrote of New Mexico in L918. [he pigy 
of light and landscape around San Patrici 


fovoy ciepires the paintings of Hernrictt 
Wyeth Hu rd and Michael Hurd (right), 
widow and son of artist Peter Hurd 
“I gets in one's blood,” says photographer 
Eliot Porter (top), who has catted Santa 


Fi : 
Fe home since [6, 








“Qur grandfathers had no idea of living in any other place,” Navajo leader 
Barboncite told the U.S. government in 1868, when the tribe chose to retaim tue and 


land for their reservation over greener postures offered in Oklahoma. The | 500-foot- 
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high pirinocle known as Ship Rock, or Tsé Bit’a !—"rock with wines” —is reearded ax 


one of their most sacred sites. Infused with myth, the volcanic core was thrust up 30 


million years ago, when magma pierced the surrounding earth with basaltic re 
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¥ou cant slap vour children any 


more; they'll slap you back.” | heard similar 
pueblos. “The ki 
much,” one 
‘They talk English to 
iH liwa (Pueblo Ineclians 
speak variants of three language groups.) 
Cone 


complaints in othe. ils 


I 
ur a 


Will hi 


televisign loo laleta 
granchmother sic 
each other, not 
Pueblo father complained about 
“With money come bad habits 
Neder kids get whiskey. Some even drugs 
We're too close to cities. ~ 


prosper HL 


GET HAS NEVER been easy to be an Indian, 
wow 


4 i 
if the reasons. | he 


and the lerrain nt northwestern 
Mexire snows enime 
Calorado Plateau has been called the 
oldest and the 
(icles 


resemble caves 


youngest land in the lowe 


4% <tetes in weathered landitorms 


turned inside out 
lack of 


that 


youngest economically for its 


develonment 





West of Farmineton 


Ship Rock peak on the aaah Reservation, 


i 
i a one Fi — 
the lanl Hien Seems 6érode | [Tom dgvVveruine- 


untler the raeezed 


ing, soilLimpoverished like the people on it 
Near Gallup on a rocky hilltop stands El 


lis Tanner's Indian tracing post, a gene rial 


store with GO percent Navajo employees 
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Typical is Mrs. Katherine Yazzie James 


the soft-spoken wife of Ray James, a road 
man, a5 the Navajo cal! 

g10us Leackers. Phy WOKS 25 2 Custodian al 
the Gra ney High School, 50 the 
COMMUE seven miles from their rural Nome 
“under the mountain,” where they tend 15 


same of their reli- 
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sheep and mohair goats, some chickens, anc 
1 cornfield. “We don't have running wate: 
remular clectricity,” savs Katherine. “Wi 
use kerosene lamps, but we havea generator 
for T\ 

Indian living standards vary as 


as their lands. The Mes 
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Rowdy end of the trail 
ago, Magdalena still caters to ranch 
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aptured artist Georgio O'Keeffe, who 


painted here for more than 50 years 
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south of Gallup at the town of Aum, 
houses of cinder block and plastered 
have Third World, look 
There's cottonwood shade at Twin Buttes 
High School: stocky Alex Seowtewa, a 4u0) 
. teaches there. “We Zuni have sur- 
vived by dealing with natur 
Alex is himsell & survivol 
five, he 
priest 


A OAC, i 
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historian 
he Says. 

An orphan at 
was raised by his grandfather, 
English. From the old 
about the pre- 
his people, now 


the world.” how 


a high 
knew nm 
patriarch, Alex learned 
Columbian theocracy of 
*to go hand in hand with 


| 1 
Lh He 


sitting up on my scal raid and 


ones. when they are 


of cornmeal or pollen or 
en turquoise for using the land— 

Mother Earth.” He learned 
about the stars “hike warnors to protect us 
overnight until Father takes over 
Thus protected, the Aum have survived on 
westernmost borde! 
the 19 Pueblo nations in New Mexico 

“We havea population of near- 
ly 10,000," notes Alex, “But we 
still know one another. We share 
If a farmer is. uniucks his 
crop, olhers share with him. We 
also share laughter. We tease. It 
makes you feel good." 

Alex's orandfather died when 
the lad wasonly 14, “but my rel 
atives wiped off my tears.” He 
scholarship for art school, 
served in the U.S. Army, and 
we re 
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caught between two 
explains. “Ll stu 


C 
four Years, Dut 


Mos the AWM began re 
storing their mission church, Cui 
Lady of Gsuadalupe, first built 
ge idaieie f had fallen 
'Alex recalls. “But ourold peo 
pie Ce uid ca a r what it Was 
like. They said, ‘One thingis 
ine-—the paintings on the wall 
In 1970, encouragzed by the par- 
Alex chimbe da uscatfold 
1 work that continues 
PAInting irfege@® Mu! als 
ritual dancers, or Ka- 
The church 16 25 magical as its paint- 
Famous people grive isis 
miles to see Alex's paintings: 
Onassis, Harry Belafonte, the listis impres- 
sive, But more impressive 15 Alex himsell 
birthday,” he recalls, “Twas 
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dend, return as 
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“I saw this beautiful sae cloud With 
white-silver trimming Aad T said to myselt, 
‘Hey, maybe mother, and you 
Visil me on my birthday 
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University of California, and the lab's 8,000 
employees solve problems for the Depart- 
ments of Energy, Defense, and Health and 
Human Services, NASA, the Environmen- 


tal Protection Agency—-name it. Work 
ranges from nuclear fusion and fission to the 
disposal of nuclear wastes, free-electron la- 
sers, even studies of the solar wind. Most ef- 
forts are defense-related; two-thirds of the 
nuclear weapons in the U.S. arsenal today 
represent Los Alamos designs. 
Designs—but not the engineering. The 
people of Los Alamos realized in the late 
[040s that for testing some of their hard- 
ware, their Z-division nééded more space— 


Men Afexico: Between Frontier and Future 


Silhouettes of success, sandhill cranes 
huddle at dawn in Bosque de! Apoche 
National Wildlife Refuge. More than 
12,000 winter here alone the Rio Grande: 
there were fewer than 20 when the refuge 
opened tn 1939. Last winter-13 endan- 
gered whooping cranes alsa foraged here, 
along with 60,000 geese and ducks, 


and an airfield. The division was moved to 
Albuquerque, where it became the Sandia 
National Laboratories, 

In 1949 President Harry Truman asked 
the head of AT&T to provide the manage- 
ment for Sandia. So today AT&T Technol- 
ogies Incorporated still operates Sandia asa 
public service for the Department of Ener- 
gy, without any kind of fee or profit. As at 
Bell Laboratories, Sandia scientists do their 
basic research, but stress application. 

Behind the barbed wire at Sandia's 40- 
square-mile Coyote Canyon Test Complex, 
men Work all kinds of secret gadgets, Rock- 
ets fire into layers of ice. Containers for 
transporting atomic waste are burned, 
bashed, and get smashed in train wrecks on 
a 10,000-foot rocket test track. Atthe Large- 
scale Melt Facility scientists learn ways to 
prevent or combat another Chernobyl. 

At Los Alamos research seems a tad less 
extroverted. “We neither compete nor du- 
plicate," says Siegfried S. Hecker, director 
of the Los Alamos National Laboratory. 
“Take the fusion programs—each lab tries 
a different approach,” 

The success of both outfits lies with their 
people, a brilliant bunch of individuals, 
some 15,000 skilled folk in all. To recruit 
newcomers, both labs rely on their own sci- 
entists and engineers to attract talent. The 
climate also helps. So do pure curiosity and 
old-fashioned patriotism. 

“They say if you stay here long enough to 
wear outa pair of shoes, you'll stay." 50 says 
Sandia's Randall C. Mavdew, o man who 
has worn out many shoes here as one of the 
world’s authorities on aerodynamics 

J. Pace VanDevender's interest began at 
age tight. He heads the pulsed-power pro- 
grams at Sandia; his new technology deliv- 
ers electrical energy equivalent to a stick 
of dynamite—but a thousand times faster 
than a dynamite detonation. Pulses at 
Sandia can produce electron or ion beams, 
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"Sky City,” Acoma Puchlo has occupied 
its 300-foot-high mesa since the 12th 
emtury. fost of the Acoma now live in 
Surrounding towns, gathering here for 
festivals: About 33,000 Inedtons: live-in 
New Mexico's 19 pueblos, In the tradi- 
hon of Puch niessoge runners, record- 

setting mountain runner Al Woagiuie of 

Jemez Pueblo trains with Raylene Frogua 

(night), “Atv eraondfather and father 

showed me the old trails, 

fo encourage the young to find them." 


“he saves, “Trin 


A. rays, OF AMMA rays in pursuit of con: 
trallecl thermonuclear Tusion or the weapon- 
ry for the Strategic Defense Initiative, 

“T watched a lightning storm in Mississip:- 
piirom a window in my grandfather s farm- 
house,” VanDevender saves. He has been 
interested in thunderbolts ever since. 

At Los Alamos there's Ed Flynn, once a 
nuciear physicist but now a neurophysicist. 
His specialty changed with tragedy—when 
his wife fell into a coma that lasted 18 
months until her death 

Dr. Flynn watched the helplessn 
doctors, and “after a year you want to hit 
someone,” he savs 

Instead, he began to study the human 
brain himself, tracing the stimuli, mapping 
their movement. His speciality is called 
magnetocncephalopraphy—he measures 
the magnetic fields from the brain. The 
stimulus of sight, for example, moves 
through neurons to the back of the brain, its 
destination located precisely by these stud- 
ies for the first time, Dr. Flynn's research is 
already being applied medically in treat- 
ments for epilepsy—and for coma caused by 
brain damage 

since he retired as president of Sandia 
Laboratories, George C. Dacey spends 
much of his time promoting local opportuni- 
ties, “We have something unique—a large 
technical nucleus: on which to build some 
industries right now,” he savs. 

“Then we have other areas of technology 
notvet ready but importantiordevelopment 
in the future. For example,” he continues, 
“plant genetics for arid environments— 
cash crops for the desert, (After all, three- 
fourths of the world's land is dry, like New 
Mexico.) Another area is computer tech- 
nolozy—particularly for artificial vision 


PSs of 


New Jdtericn: Berween Frontier and Future 








and artificial intelligence, and noninvasive 
chagnostics for medicines,” 


O WHAT IS NEW in old New Mexico? 
And what of the values held dear 
the land's faith, hope 

Well, rocky, rainless mountains 
can be chan of charity. But we have the 
archbishop's word on this land of faith, And 
hope comes with abundance. 

“We're all optimists.in the livestock bursi- 
ness, laughs rancher Peter Mocho, 

“Wining has always gone in cycles," says 
mine manager Jack Burgess: “| worry about 
not having enough miners in 20 years,” 

“We switched from cotton and alfalfa and 
grains,” notes Roswell farmer Harold Hob- 
son. “Went inte chili peppers, squash, loma- 
toes, watermelons: It's labor intensive, but 
our family is committed to farming.” 

science may offer the most hope of-all 
New Mexico's governor is Garrey (Car- 
ruthers, himself a Ph.D, anc former profes- 
sor of agricultural economics: “I'd say thal 
per capita weare the leader in terms of scien- 
tic capability of any state tn the Union. The 
Rio Grande Research Corridor may be the 
secret to the New Mexico economy in the 
next 20 years,” 

Asin the past, New Mexico's hopeful fu- 
ture may be to shape the future for us all. [] 
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HIMMERING SUNLIGHT 
in the late afternoon 
transforms the reef into 
a a hall of mirrors. Here 
I witnessed what seemed to 

be cooperative hunting—rare 
among fishes, and never 
before documented in turkey- 
fish, A school of small fish 
hung like a chandelier beneath 
the surface. Five turkeyfish 
circled, herding the school into 
a tighter mass. Two turkeyfish 
drifted closer, lunged, and 

a few silvery fish disappeared. 
Then the hunters became 
herders again, while the others 
636 
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HERE THE SANDS 
of Sinai spill inte 
the Gulf of Aguba, 
patrolling turkeyfish 







eweep the bottom with then 
pectoral fins to stir up small 
crustaceans: These turkeyfsh 
and other scorpionfish take 
advantage of t 





2 old aban- 
doned fish trap in the bas k- 
ground, lurking there to 
capture young fish drawn 
to the algae-covered shelter 
When I lay on the sandy 
bottom to photograph the 
spectacle, half a dozen turkey 
fish Apr Creu hed me one bv mS i 
Soon | was surrounded. | 
gripped my camera tighter as 
fins brushed the back of my 
hand, Though turkeytish 
venom is nol lethal to humans, 
the intensely painful sting 
Can bring on nausea, Paralysis, 
and convulsions. When 
threatened, the fish arches 
its head down to point dorsal 
fins at the aggressor. But I 
made no move to alarm them, 
and. like bored Puicsts At o dul] 
party, they soon crifted off 
[swam about 1560 {tel away 
and began to photograph an 
anemone anc the tiny hrimp 
that live around its base and 


tentacles. Suddenly I was sur 





rounded again by the fish-trap 
gang. They looked at me and 
then suddenly ciscovered mv 
subjects, In a flurry of pectoral! 
fins and snapping jaws, my 
shrimp vanished. I felt 
strangely like a waiter 
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jTARED at (he rocky 
and the bottom 
tarect back. Lake 
of coral with & 
ae eee aes 
écometimes calted the devil 
a orpionti: nm. With a shock J 
realized that the neighboring 
rock Was another species, 
mpi diabolus, Well 
amouflaged, both fish are 
liters, Waiting motioniess on 
the bottom for small crust 
ceans and fish to feed on 
L hac) searched for an 
fniicus for weeks with lsraed 
marine naturalist David Frid- 
mun before finde this one 
inthe shallows off Flat. It 
hart, slender “legs —nectoral 
fin rays covered with hard 
cuticle—allow the fish lo walk 
alone the bottom, Swimmine 
It Unis Ricichen beauty (kop 
eft), Like signal flags, the 
tHd-anid-biaek fine ancl Ral 
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By CHARLES E. COBB, JR. 
Photographs by JAMES P. BLAIR 


USPICION SWIRLED amid jubilation in Port-au EF nce 
on March 29 as the polls closed and votes for a new 

onstitution were about to be counted. “Veye vo— 
Watch them, Voices shouted in the Ch: imps de Mars 


when ENG heran moving to an outdoor stare 





with ballot boxes containing the day's vote. Othe 
voices mance out in sane: “We have to w ae ei 
the mountains / tn the plains i we don't want them to 
steal /in the new ele tons (i 

Earlier in the cay, near the small village of Petite 
Riviere che Nippes i lia 
Watched peasant farmers tentatively nda cordboord bed a 
approach a small church parish Hiveeianponid ehitie 


: i glans in the Hether: 
house, not quite believing that they ‘ *e¢Ps tt tne netics 
World of a Port-au-Prince 





Could Tile 
LTS Bie mic cite 


“Tm in my 60s," Clera Brisma etree ; 
greatly DLO Conn A, Oe 

iid. He was voting for the first time rr : npeareay 
Western Memis Vice & 


nce 1964. it a the ballots allowed Pa 


most impoverished coun 
try Strugeies for pederip 
president for life. To vote ho meant tion from generations of 
eo ce arrest for defacing a ballot. plunder ond tyrann) 
I Brisma smiled when I asked 
zhei voting now. “Tam glad to vote today,” he said simpls 
We don't want them to steal " Haitians had sung in 
March. Buton June 22—defvingthe pr mises of the new consti- 
tution—Haiti's three-man National (;overning Council (CNG) 
decreed that it, rather than an inde pendent electoral council, 
would contro cndiee ‘i esidential elections. “W he ther the de 


ane choice: yes, Francois Duvalier, 


cree it unconstitutional or not does not concern us,” Information 
Viinister Jacques Lorthé told anews conference, 

fo Haitians that meant the army planned to rig the vote—to 
steal—and they exploded. In Haiti's (Continued on page 650) 
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abed and vulnerable, the 
ravared londscape along 

Hattt's northeastern. corner 
stonda in stark contrast to the 
dense forests of ita netehbor, the 
Demintcan. Republic. Hungry 
peasants herve stripped the tand 
of its soil-stabitizing free cover 
to plant quick-growing foodl- 
stuffs. ace one of the worid’s 
most productive agricultural 
resioné, Haitt today relies an 
imports for much of its food 

The thick forest that once 
blanketed the manor: Wiis cisap 
pearing by the end of the Loch 
century. By 1954 less than 9 
percent remaimed. Today there 
are only six tracts larger than 
20 square miles (below), and all 
patches of womdiand with 60 
percent or more tree canopy 
comer only 500 sqiare mt Ip 
less than 6 percent of the land 
area. [Tf -the treed continues, 
Haiti's forest remnants will 
vanish by the midedle of the 
next cenhury 
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In recent WEES Ppedsants herve! 
felled remaining trees for 
charcoal, the country’s pri- 
miary fuel. Whort's worse, 
nearly a quarter of the coun 
try's exposed soil ts undergoing 
rapid erosion. Last 
couses Hattt's rivers to flow 


in torrents, decreasing tietr 


freé® Cover 


effectiveness for irrigation. 
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Creole language “Kachd manyok bay tt-a 
hlanche—uproot your manioc and clear the 
land completely"—became the rallying cry 
of protest. 

A coalition of groups—labor, religious, 
and political—known as the 57 Organiza- 
tions, spearheaded countrywide demonstra- 
tions: Port-au-Prince and other cities and 
towns were paralyzed by a general strike. 
Burning tires and buses blocked streets and 
roads. Businesses were shuttered. 

The CNG called out troops, who opened 
fire on crowds of protestors. In two weeks 
more than 20 persons were killed and more 
than a hundred wounded by gunfire, Jour- 
nalists, both Haitian and foreign, were tre- 
quently shot at by soldiers. Two youths 
apparently looting a store were dragged 
away by soldiers and beaten with nfle butts 
and clubs. Haiti's Roman Catholic bishops 
protested “the blind use of murderous auto- 
matic weapons..." 

Tendays later the CNG backed down and 
rescinded its decision, By then, however, 
the 57 Organizations were deman¢ling that 
the government resign. “The Haitian people 
have lost theirtrustinthe CNG, "said Victor 
Benoit of the Congress of Democratic Move- 
ments, one of the main groups within the 
protesting coalition. 

The CNG, composed of Lt. Gen. Henri 
Namphy, another general, and a civilian, 
was formed the same day that Haitians 
austed a dictatorship. Dechowkaj, or up- 
rooting, Haitians call the February 7, 1986, 
toppling of the Duvalier regime. For 29 
years the Duvalier family—first. Frangois 
“Pana Doc” Duvalier and then hisson, Jean- 
Claude “Baby Doc” Duvalier—ruled with 
devastating brutality and venality. 

Most people believed General Namphy's 
statement that he looked forward to nothing 
more than becoming citizen Namphy when 
anew government waselected. Buteven be- 
fore this summer's protests, Haitians often 
complained that tog many former Duyalher- 
ists remained in government. “We don't 
want to put out ali the old ones who worked 
for Duvalier,” a student leader told me, “but 
they must change." 

Expectations of course were high and 








hardly likely te be met uncer the most 


perfectof circumstances. Most Haitians saw 
little change, thus fucling impatience and 
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disillusionment. Some officials, pressing for 
faster reform or for prosecution of Duvalier- 
iste, were replaced. 

Though under the gun again, Haitians, 
perhaps because they have so recently freed 
themselves from dictatorship, do not seem 
inclined to surrender easily to another. 

“Without democracy you-are not going to 
keep this country quiet,” Marc Bazin, a 
presidential candidate, told me. “People 
wantto understand what's going on," Willie 
Lamour said. “It's like an awakening,” 


[XT¥ MILES east Of Cuba, Haiti shares 
the island of Hispaniola with the 
Dominican Republic. Crammed on 
the semi-arid western third of the 
island, Haiti's 6.3 million people are 

the poorest in this hemisphere, Per capita 

income isa mere $380 a year. Resources are 
scarce; coffee is the main export, but it 1s 
controlled by a small number of export 
houses that buy from spéculaiewrs to whom 
peasant growers must sell, Factories pro- 
duce shoes, soap, flour, cement, and oils for 
domestic consumption. And in recent vears 
foreign-owned (mainly U. 5.) factories and 
assembly plants have been producing gar- 
ments, toys, electronic goods, and base- 
balls. Half the population ts unemployed. 

As my friend and informant Bob Vrigneau 

puts it: “Right now Haiti is crying, Haiti is 

sick. Haiti is almost dead.” 

Haitians want to believe that “better ts 
coming,” as one man told me. A literacy 
drive uses the phrase Goute Sel, which 
means “a taste of salt" m Creole. And in the 
Creole tradition it i5.a taste of salt that awa- 
kens zombies —people stupefied by voodoo 
black magic. Now, despite the violence, 
perhaps—just perhaps—goute sel for Haiti. 

“The Haitian people want to prove that 
they can change the Haitian story,” Luciano 
Pharaon told me in Gonaives, a town 90 
miles north of Port-au-Prince. Small and in- 
tense, he stared at me from behind wire- 
rimmed cyeglasses. Luciano was once a 
Roman Catholic lay brother but left when 
told to choose between the church and poli- 
tics. Now he and his wife run asmall grocery 
store. Next door he has organized a wood- 
working cooperative and school, “I didn't 
want to be political,” he explained, “IT want- 
ed toeducate.” 
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Defiance is in his blood. His grandfather 
was a Caco, a guerrilla, who fought the 
U.S. occupation that lasted from 1915 to 
1934. His father was jailed by Francois Du- 
valier, he by Jean-Claude. “Ifa Haitian does 
not believe Haiti can change, then that per- 
son is not supposed to believe in anything.” 

Sas Pierre Bayard, editor and publisher 
of the Haiti Times newspaper: “It's our last 
chance to move to democracy. After 29 years 
of dictatorship, it's along way, You have to 
make it step by step, and it’s not easy to find 
a good way." 

Finding that way is made even more diffi- 
cult because Haiti is not just poor but has 
also been plundered. Hundreds of millions 





AREA: 10,714 sq mi (27,730 69 km), POPULA- 
TION: 6,200,000. CIrres: Port-au-Prince (cap- 
ital), 1,200, ano: Cap-Hattien, 65,000, 
LANGUAGES: French, Creole ECONOMY: cof- 
fee, sugar, rice, cocoa; light manufacturing 
Per capita income: $380. LITERACY: 20%. 
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of dollars were stolen by the Duvaliers and 
their associates. Last year a World Bank 
study found that nearly a fifth of govern- 
ment expenditures were untraceable, The 
National Governing Council savs it can doc- 
ument 120 million dollars in stolen funds, 
Estimates of the money stolen range as high 
as 800 million dollars. This in a nation with 
annual revenues of only 230 million dollars. 

Plunder is too mild a word. Haiti has been 
raped and cast away to wither in the Carib- 
bean sun. I found myself constantly stag- 
gered by its plight. Life expectancy is 54 
years. Potable water is available to only 23 
percent of the population. Four-fifths of all 
Haitians are illiterate. 


iscovercd by Christopher Columbus, 
Hispaniola was Spain's firstcolony in the 
YF Western Hemisphere, By 1697, when Spain 

ceded the western third of the island to the 
French, virtually all the ortginal inhabitants, 
Arawak-speaking Indians, had been leilled 
by disease, overwork, or-slanghter, With the 
labor of 700,000 West African slaves, the 
French made their colony of St. Domingue 
the-most prosperous in the New World. 
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tics, however, do not begin to con Atricanslave labor helped generate fabulous 
imensions of human wretchedness. wealth, putting into the European lexicon 
Thousands live on the streets of Port-au- “wealthy asa Creole.” [In 1791 the slaves re 
Prince, bathing and washing in sewage volted and, led by a.remarkable set of black 
filled gutters. Harti is pag LiF ued bw wdaedionis generals, in 1803 defeated a force of 28.000 
diseases, Meastes, diarrhea, and tetanusare veteran troops sent by Napoleon Bona 
child i ers here. [wo Lean ieee fitty of ev parte. This despite the betrayal of Toussaint 
ery thousand children die before reaching L'Ouverture, preeminent general inthe war 
ihe age of five of independence, who had been kidnapped 
and sent to France, where he died in prison 

1AGIC LAND, HAITI; one that has Cin January 1, 1804, Haiti gained inde- 
always seemerc to EOL something al lence. It became the world's first black 
better, but has then been betraved republic, and the se nec the Inited states 
“The most beautiful in the world ‘being the first—republic in this hemisphere 
almost like Castile,” Christo- Fora time it split into two separate regimes 

pher ¢ alnbes wrote north and south, Therepublic reunified, but 





Linder French rule that began in 1697, from 1843 to 1915. 22 dictators shattered 
nchave of privilere and 
lespair, Acitt's copital 
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Eck and neck with the Untted States 

in the incidence rate of AIDS, Haiti 

reports about five cases per 100,000 
people. Dr. fean William Pape examines 
a patient at the national research mat 
fute in Port-au-Prince. 

Ata chine of the Albert ScAwettzrer 
Hospital in central Haiti, a mother awaits 
treatment for her child uniter o poster 
advertising a remedy for dehwdration, 
amopor cause of Child mortality 





political and social order, Then the United 
States occupied the country 

In a sense, Haiti never became a nation 

At the village of Milot J hired a horse and 
guide and made my way up the mountain 
rail to the Citadel of Henri Christophe, 
Haiti's first president and later king, both 
tyrant and visionary. His Citadel is the larg- 
est mountaintop fortress in the New World. 
Even from the ground it overwhelms with 
its prow dominating the northern sky (page 
fd). Walls 18 feet thick rise 130 feet trom 
the fort's hase 

Christophe feared reconquest by Napo- 
leon; the Citadel symbolized his determina- 
tion to keep Haiti free, From its ramparts, 
lined with 180 cannon and piles of rusty, un- 
used cannonballs, | gazed across Haiti to 
the bay where Columbus lost Santa Maria 
and perhaps established his first New World 
settlement, La Navidad (page 672). To the 
north lies the 17th-century town of Cap- 
Haitien. And just outside Cap-Haitien: 
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Vertiéres, where the Haitian Army won its 
last decisive battle against French troops 

When Christophe strode this fortress, the 
mountains he viewed were green, forested 
Today there are few trees. As one farmer 
told me, “We grow stones.” 

Eighty percent of Haiti's population 15 
rural, trying to scratch out @ living from the 
land and losing ground; a population that 
has coubled-since 1950 and that may well 
double again over the next 
three decartes. 

| was stunned by Haiti's 
mountains. (in many, erosion 
has ripped off most of the top- 
enil, leaving bart rock. Where 
peasants could farm, they 
chipped away on hard sun- 
baked land with machetes 
and foes, molt even ab 
completely turn over the soil 

There are few stoves ane 
hardly any electricity in this 
landscape, so trees are cut for 
fuel as well as to clear land for 
farming. Of this Haiti, says 
Dr. Guy Theodore, who oper- 
ates a small hospital in atiny, 
remote town: called Pignon, 
“There are two Haitis. If the 
people who know Port-au- 
Prince would know this Haiti, we would not 
have some of these problems you see here." 
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MN APRIL 1 AUMPED ALONG on a road twist- 

ing through bare-skinned mountains in 

Haiti’s central plateau, The ‘sun played 

games of light and shadow, I had fin- 

ished astring of political conversations in 
the capital and was pleased to be escaping 
those as well as the honking, buliving traffic 
of the city. Making my way through the 
mountains, I breathed a gentler, quieter 
Haiti with sounds of scuttering goats, falling 
mangoes, and children plaving in the toot 
paths that lead to scattered settlements 

At one level, this is Haiti at its most de- 
lightful, Call out in Creole “Aowman ou 
ve?—How are yvou?"”—and the smiles are 
quick, Women riding donkeys: or walking 
with burdens on their heads, maimtaming an 
pasy grace, even elegance. Men working the 
fields, chopping rhythmically to song 

But this Haitiisno postcard to send home 
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A child catches my eve, points to his stom- 
ach. He is: hungry. Other children, though 
bright-eyec, are frail and soft-boned; the 
reddish tinge to their hair is a sign of malnu- 
trition that ts. all too common here 

Neither the land nor Port-au-Prince pro- 
Vides very much. Just outside the town of 
Hinche, 45-vear-old lion Belzi told me he 
tries to provide for his family froma parched 
two-acre plot, growing manioc, millet, 
maize, and sweet potatoes 

They have with which to work the 
land, a man named Providence Pierre ex 
plained. “We would like plows that can be 
pulled by oxen.” But that seems impassibl, 
expensive. Pierre sighs, “Those who have 
will have, those who never have will never 
have.” There is @ weariness in these men 
that stops short of despair. Ihey are in- 
volved ina newly formed congress of peas- 
ants. Said one: *Tostay stagnant is not what 
we meantoda,” 








ess than.a dot on most mops, Lambi 

island, off the north coast of Haiti's 

southern peninsula, jane 200 souls 
ante a narrow spit of sand (facing page), 
aft extraordina ry aensity £VETT for people- 
packed Haiti. Subsisting on stall fish, 
(slandera (above) hau! thetr water five 
miles by boat from the mainiand 
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limited choice reduces lile 

to survival. Consider trees. “T want to 

show vou my mountain,” Bob Vrig- 

neau Saicl as we drove through the vil- 
| | lage of Petite Kivitre de Nippes. 
Leaving the carin the village, we began hik- 
ing up a mountain to his family homestead 
Bob wasexcited: tthad been months since he 
had visited the place 

The more than one-hour walk beneath a 
blazing sun exhausted me, But for most of 
these mountain people, even longer hikes 
several times a day are routine, As we 
neared Bob's home, his face dropped in dis- 
may. “Thev're all gone. They chopped them 
all." Two years ago Bob had planted scores 
of tree Saplings, and now none remained, 

In the distance 1 heard the thumping of 
machetes felling other trees, clearing land. 
An Senor shrugged when we asked why 

“Where else wi regrow food?” 

In 1920 shia 60 percent of Haiti had lush 
forest; today less than 5 per- 
cent, With U.S. assistance 
millions of trees are planted 
vearly: only half survive the 
first year. Just 20 percent of 
the trees cul are replaced by 
reforestation 

Twenty-one of Haiti's 30 
watersheds have been effec- 
tively deforested, The rest 
are disappearing. “Haiti is 
not a Sahel,” said (Gréerald 


VERYWHERE, 





Zart, director of the local 
U.S. Agency for Interna- 


tional Development office. 
“There is malnutrition but 
not famine. Butif the popu- 
lation continues to increase 
and agricultural production 
remains stag nant, it 1S possi 
ble in our time," 

lt is clear that huge infi- 
sions of assistance are need- 
edin every sector. Haiti isa major U.S. aid 
recipient. More than a hundred million dol- 
lars has been earmarked for Haiti thisvear. | 
wondered if Haitians thought it was help- 
rig Haitians Im et kept bringing up the sub- 
ject of pigs. 

In 1978 an African swine fever epidemic 
broke out. Two-thirds of Hatti’s 1.2 milion 
nigs died; soldiers shot many. In rural Haat 
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Critics say American pigs lead to depen 
dency on the U.S. “Dhey killed our pigs, 
now they want tosell us ther pies, said Ba 

worker with the 
Catholic group CARITAS. “Why? They know 
we'll have to Work ' 
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Not all Haitians agree. In Depuis village 
near the southern town of Miragoane, Ave 


loan Lheordore showed me fis 19 Lowa Pies 
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nine months, and he sells a piz that size for 


S250). Lhe Lreole Euler Lakes ahimost two Years 


to grow and is worth only S90 


For his first pig [Theodore paid a nearby 


wealthy businessman 3 100—a great deal 
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tom rice” afd pink pigs spell political indivestion. 


To protect the Haitian rice market, centered in the 

8 Artibonite Valley (left), c 
officially prohibited, Still, contraband shipments in bags 
if 


b 
heaper U. S. imports are 
stamped “Wfiami, Fla." are unloaded in daylight at Petit 
Cradve (below). Following an outbreak of African swine 
fever in 1978, Hots native pigs died or were killed at 
U.S. urging and are being replaced by higher yield U!. 8 
animals, Near facmel, Willie Lamour (bottom) instructs 
forrriars —many of whom have protested the taste. and 


expense of the new pigs—on feeding methods 
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ziven to poor Haitians. The new pigs seem 
to be the future but only time will tell 
Another sharp de hate centers on 
band, As I traveled through Hait 
LOL fect LO See in fol sclaicle mar kets An bun- 
Foods, micstls lL). S.: tooth 
radios, clothing: canned goods 
rice. They are contraband—smur- 
Some an Sugar, 
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MN THE TOWN OF PETIT GOAVE | walked 
onto the dock accompanied by Mona 
Arcelin, a Haitian journalist, Workmen 
were urlloading hundred-pound bags of 
“Mita rice.” 

“hy have vou come here to. shut us 
dd war" a worker suddenly shouted. “We 
rk. Don't try and stop this rice, 
ung up.” Then, look- 
ing-at Mona: “She looks like Michelle |Du- 
‘ mee (0 bac k to Port-au-Prince!” With 
that, he hurled a bag of rice at Mona. 
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Except that we were strangers, it is nol 
clear why we were the targets of this work 
er’s wrath. Although such contraband is of 
ficially illegal, itis not smuggled in the dead 


af nicht. Here the sun shone brichtly. P alice 
and one soldier were inthe area, Around the 
a political rally was in progress. some 


Some Tice 


Cornet 
participants wandered over tot 
LOTe FOLD DOME 

Because no duty is paid, Miami 
undersell Haitian rice by 
Haitiar 
cember a Mii Wal 


nce CAT 
more than halt 
rowers do nol like it. Last Dk 
broke out on the high- 
way between the port of Gonaives and the 
rice-crowing Artibonite Vallev 
barricaded the road and spilled contraband 
rice across it. In retaliation gangs trom lron- 
aives attacked the peasants homes 

There 15 no clear rignt or wrong. smug 
sling af basic goods has lowered prices, and 
clothing 
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the roadside péepes, piles of used 





nothing, are a 
But smug- 
hobs 


thatcan be bought for almost 


real benefit in this poor country 


gling threatens loi al npoduction and 

In April HAsco—the Haitian American 
announced it was closing 
costing 3,4{%) em] 
smugeled from Miami and the Do- 
minican Republic sold for 24 cents a pound, 
compared with 27 cents for Haitian sugar 
‘We have no money to continue opera- 
tions,” said Georges D. Rigaud, a company 
spokesman. “The state can't compete.’ 

It: must be said that Haitian industries are 
not used to competing. Mostly in the hands 
they were protected by 


sugar Lompany 


down, Joyecs their jobs. 
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Previous governments, Skimming of profits 
in government firms was the rule: 

Haiti's provisional government is trying 
to break up monopolies and slim the bureau- 
cracies that feed at the government trough 
with them, But little has changed 

This has led to criticism, particularly 
irom the Roman Catholic Church. “Can it 
be said that there has been a change of sys- 
tem in Haiti?” itasked last February. “Is the 
present economic system helping to take the 
country forward or setting it back?” 

The church ts a powerful voice in Haiti 
There were many factors in Haiti's Febru- 
ary / revolution, and Pope John Paul [1's 


Haiti—Aeainss All Odds 


VISILIN 1983 was one of them. He galvanized 
dissent when he stated, “Things must 
change here.” In 1985 thousands of young 
people marched from church to church with 
banners that read “peace, participation, jus 
lice, democracy.” 

In Haiti the church's flag is displayed, its 
papal colors of vellow and white flving 
alongside the nation’s new blue-and-red 
flag. Throughout the country murals cele- 
brate the dechoukaj, or uprooting of Duva- 
licrism, with portraits of Christ as liberator 
breaking the chains of the people. A com- 
mon siogan on many walls is “(Were 


légliz—T hank you, church.” 
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ombined to 


A number of tactors | 
ize Haiti's Catholic Church 
f Haiti's history the church was 

with Haiti's Francophile elite 

it came under assault by a ane wcitveca 
emphasizing African values 
Duvalier the hierarchy, 
mostiy [Orcign, Was Te olacecd with Haitians 

[ronically, un seeking to reduce the pom ct 

ct the chiar h, Duvalier strengthened it. As 
Haiti's economic situation worsened, parish 
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Movement 
[ nicer Franc 115 





pnesis beCanie involyed in 


development projects, cooperative enter 
prises, and relief efforts 
Farticuls rmiportant are the fi-légie, 
“litth: churches,” some 3,500 intormal 
Christian COMMUnIvEeSs bhi 
small numbers gather not just to pray but 
nro ile ms Relat- 
liberation theologs 
these churches 
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Pro! ems 
being able to ask qucs- 


there is 
no money tor care aren t reall 
solved here, GULEVEeN 
tions openly is a giant step in Haiti 

One of the most important questioning 
voices is Radio Soleil. The Creole language 
church r ae ined a crimlir 
of criticism acainst th (" Di Wwalier regime and 
¥ shut down by polics 


Yh ith oneof the WOU MMe 


WAS Rene nt 

lta 
the station 
CONSCIOUSNESS-ralsing, he 
main task 1s to 
let thet 
SMe hh DOW, We Cethl 
do sites lake our con- 
cerns seriousiv? If 4 ng to fall into a 
hole, the duty ofthe chur his to give orenta- 
tion so vou dont fall in.’ 

One important change under way in Hai- 
ti's church is the beginning of a reconcilia 
tion with voodoo. Although 80 percent of 
Haitians are officially Roman tholic, 
voodoo has always been Haiti's most impor- 
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nipresario for Haitian artists, [ssa El 

Saich and five protégds display their 

paintings tn his Port-au-Prince gal- 
lery. Though exports keep many painters 
working, the vanished tourist trade has 
deprived young artists of a market. Per- 
forming with the St. Trinity Philhur- 
monic Orchestra, 24-year-old violist 
David César displays a talent ripe for 
a concert corer, though he plans to 
hecome a priest. 


African rites brought to Haiti by slaves, the 
yoodoo spirits known as loas have always 
offered spiritual and social redemption. Ina 
land where life is often cruel, wrote the late 
Haitian folklorist Dr, Jean Price-Mars, voo- 
doo offers consolation: “Neither injustice 
nor suffering are ¢ssential.. nothing is 
really despairing because God is good." 

(Church Masses now are sung in Creole, 
olten- accompanied by voodoo drums; Be- 
fore Communion inone church L visited, the 
chalice was raised north, south, east, and 
west tn the tradition of a voodoo offering. 

Haitians have never seen much contra- 
diction between Christianity and voodoo. 
African religion was forced undérground 
during slavery, and African spirits merged 
with Christian and Indian spirits, Voodoo 
Bitars are frequently decorated with por- 
traits of Christian saints. The Virgin Maryis 
used to represent Erzulie, spirit of love; the 
loa Damballah Ouedo by St. Patrick. Papa 
Legha is voodoo's St. Peter, Wrote Haitian 
poet Frank Fouche: “We love the violin / as 
much as the dram / We love the church / but 
We adore voodoo." 


NE BY ONE spirits were belng sum- 
moned as [entered the village of Sou- 
Venance, east of (sonarves. Fach was 
invoked by rhythmic drumming and 

dancing delievers, who twisted their 

wavy from tree to tree—places of worship. 
Haiti's voodoo spirits made frequent and 
dramatic appearances, suddenly possess- 

Ing—"mounting"—a participant, who with 

a shout would then spin out staggering and 

trembling, sometimes laughing. sometimes 

crving in communion and communication. 

It was not so strange. I saw that people 
were thanking their gods, praising their 
gods, asking of their gods. It was church. 
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Before going to Souvenance, [had spoken 
with Herard Simon, a yoodoo priest, or 
houngun, in Gonaives. “I hope vou don't 
think voodoo is to kill people, to eat them 
like Hollywood says,” he told me laughing: 


be | 


“Voodoo is life; it tells Haitians how to live. 

simon scratched at the gray stubble on his 
face as we talked ina grove of banana trees 
on his farm. His heavily lidded eves were 
half closed. Nearby, women wineling up a 
literacy class were quietly singing. Our talk 
quickly turned to living in Haiti today, and 
what the future might bring. 

“What's being done now's not really Hai- 
tan. The leaders do not work as Haitians 
but as foreigners,” Simon said. The agricul- 
tural bank charges hich interest, he com- 
plained. “Too high for poor farmers.” And 
will voodoo offer answers to these prob- 
lems? “We keep the tracitions,” he replied, 
explaining that voodoo spirits act in the 
world of man. Referring to the hounpan’s 
role as herb doctor and counselor, he added: 
“Lo we did not have folk medicine, do you be- 
lieve all the people in Haiti would have the 
treatment they need? No.” 

During the ceremonies at Souvenance | 
talked to a young woman named Rachel 
Beauvoir. Her father is a well-known yoo- 
doo priest. She confirmed my observation 
about yoodoo in the church and added that 
the trend 1s broader. “The middle class is ac- 
cepting voodoo more and more. In Haiti we 
are blocked, and our best possibility is to 
work with the people. Without that link 


bb5 





Haiti will collapse, That means work with 
voodoo, Pheir spirits give them more than 
any government ever has, give them the 
strength tosurvive and hopefor a better life 
[tis strength that Haiti needs." 


J HEN I RETURNED to Port-au-Prince 
in early August, the streets in the 
heart of the capital were sullen, 
tense and barricaded, CNG re 
strictions on public demonstrations 
had put much of the down 
town off-limits for protests 
Orgunizers could be held 
criminally responsible for 
any damages. This clamp- 
down along with fear of fur- 
ther violence brought a halt 
to the demonstrations 

Everywhere there was a 
sense of betrayal, “They lie 
me, they le the whole coun- 
bry, ariend remarked), ask- 
ing me not to use his name. 
“We don't know where the 
COUNnLTY 18 poIng vet.” 

The 57 Organizations 
continued to call for General 
Namphy and the CNG to 
step down, but few thought 
they would. Public opinion 
seemed divided between 
those who believed that the 
general sought to see the country and those 
who believed he was holding off other army 
leaders, For all its heavy-hancdedness in 
repressing protests, the Army had not taken 
over vel. Newspapers and racio main- 
tained constant criticism; political parties 
continued to exist. “The army is powerful,” 
Interior Ministry official Eddy Colas told 
me, “butit has not used the force it could.” 

Without doubt, though, fear had grown, 
and with its growth came the unraveling of 
social order. In the town of Jérérme former 
exile Bernard Sansaricg reportedly led three 
carloads of armed: men on an attack against 
a police station, handed out arms to péas- 
ants, then Hed into the countryside. In 
Léogane centrist politician Louis Eugéne 
Athis prepared to speak at a church. A 
crowd accused him of being a Communist 
and hacked him to death. Near Jean-Kahe! 
between peasants seeking land 








clashes 
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wnibol of deflance againat Napolean’s 

deaiens on the early republic, the 

Citadel (facing page) dominates a 
mountain ronge within signe of the north: 
ern coast. Butit at great coat in lives by 
Haiti's firat-king, Henri Christophe, the 
colossal fortress is being restored os a 
UNESCO work heritage site. Remnant of 
colonial nile, the Bosifioa of Notre Dame 
in Port-au-Prince is also being restored, 
under the direction of Haitian architect 
Albert idanpones (below) 





reform and those opposed resulted in at least 
a hundred deaths. Many think the officially 
disbanded but still much feared Jontons 
Macoutes are behind some of the violence 
Under the constitution an elected presi- 
dentis to be sworn in on February 7, 1988 
But many Haitians wonder if elections are 
possible and if they will be free and fair. 
They are certainly possible; Ernst Mir- 
Ville, president of the electoral council, told 
me. The council had finished most of the 
planning of election mechanics when [spoke 
with him, but the CNG would have toratify 
them. “But even if the election is February 
6, he said, “itis OOK; the government is on, " 
Whether presidential elections are helr 
not, polintians alarm Haitians. The frar is 
rocted in history. Haiti has had 41 heacls of 
state, Only six completed full terms. Nine 
declared themselves chiefs of state for life, 
and 23 were overthrown. Understandably, 
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to most Haitians elected office 4 synony 
mous with 

There are dozens of presidential contend- 
ers. Many of them have spent years in exile 
ibroacd, and so Haitian attitucles toward 
them are often cool and ambivalent. “These 
candidates have no real base, no real links 
With the people,” businessman Robert Du 
aa told mie 

Candidates | met were all quite aware of 
the skepticism. And their responses were 
similar. Says one major presidential candi- 
date, Leslie Manizat: “To be a Haitian has 
meaning for us too, although we have been 
VeukS We have a sense of duty to 
our fatherland. We have to do something 
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NWO THEN there is Port-au-Prince, thi 
capllal, where one of these men will 
govern if eiected. Sneeringly called the 
republic of Port-au-Prince” by Hai- 
tians resentiul of the power and privi- 

lege found here, it contains indeed a Haiti 

stant from the land of the majority. Still, 

1 paradoxes that have plagued the country 

for nearly two centuries are most sharply 


drawn here 





lts mountain suburbs contain palatia 
homes o. erlookineg the 2rimm DOVETCY In the 
pigins below, where most of the city t 
spread. (in crowder 
of the city’s more than one million inhab- 
itants engage in subsistence commerce 
The princes and princesses of the suburbs 
squeeze their Mercedes Sisians and BMWs 
through the congested streets, windows 
rolled up against the fumes of charcoal cook- 
ing fires and the putrid smell of the harbor 
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advertisements from magazines, I met 34- 
year-old Lucy Solon, mother of 12 children, 
six of whom have already died. She left her 
home near the Dominican Republic border 
after havinga baby at: 18. “Life there was too 
difficult," she told me. In the city she collects 
uscd plastic wrapping from nearby fac- 
tories, which she washes and cuts into small 
sheets and then sells tostreet vendors for five 
cents each, 

In the strange mixture of heartache and 
hope | found to be typical, she told me: “Lf 
people here don't get dead, they can hape to 
get better.” Will it get better for you? I 
asked. “It's noteasy,” she replied, “If you're 
in here, you're in here.” 

The people of Cité Soleil are as ignored as 
those in the countrysele. They are the coun- 
trvside, driven to the city by exhausted 
lands, lack of services, and dreams of some- 
thing better. 

Fo my surprise, little anger was in evi- 
dence. In fact, small kincdnesses accompa- 
nied me, Children followed me as I moved 
from house to house, carrying a chair to 
make certain | would have a place to 4it. 
They took pride in saying hello, good morn- 
ing, how are you? in English. The phrases 
became a chant that followed me every- 
where. I met Christy Jackson, who leads 
the communit-improvement association in 
Cité Carton. Can things here be improved? 
l asked. “Only God knows,” he replied. 
“After God a good government could help.” 

The other sections of Cité Soleil are not 
significantly better. Yet it was in this slum 
that | saw most clearly what determination 
to make a difference can mean. 


R. REGINALD BOULOS, a Haitian of 
Arab descent, offers high-quality med- 
ical services through the Medical >o- 
cial Complex of Cité-Soleil. Aided by 
1? Catholic Daughters of Charity, the 
center stresses preventive care. 

Begun by his father, Dr. Cario Boulos, 
Whoopenerl asmall clinic, the operation has 
expanded to three clinics and one curative 
hospital. Every family in Cité Soleil is regis- 
tered by “collaborators,” who have the duty 
of bringing the families for checkups once 
every three months, “sick or not,” said Dr. 
Boulos. If more intensive care i= needed, 
individuals are referred to the hospital. The 
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slum mother Morie David despoirs 
8 for her infant daughter, whose dis- 
tended belly and reddish hair are signs 
of severe malnutrition. She and millions 
of Hattians ask: Will change truly 
come to Harti? Will it come in time? 


He: her only resource, Port-au-Prince 


checkups cost nothing, Prescriptions at the 
center's own pharmacy cost about 40 cents. 
“People feel that anything totally free is no 
good,” Dr. Boulos told me. 

The results have been dramatic. In 1978 
infant mortality in Cité Soleil] claimed 236 
lives per thousand. This year the rate is 
down to 84 per thousand. Itis slow, difficult 
work. When the center opened a maternity 
facility, only 20 percent of the women came. 
Investigation reveated that women were re- 
fusing to drink milk. In Haitian tradition 
nothing white should be eaten after delivery 
of a baby, 

“Tlike the challenge,” Dr. Boulos told me. 
“I don't think I could do anything in the 
United States as interesting.” 

Unfortunately, few Haitian doctors re- 
turn to Haiti to practice: “They don’t want 
ta come back to where they were before,” 
says Dr. Guy Theodore, one of those who 
did. “They are even more afraid of the eco- 
nomics than the political situation.” 

Vet those who do return find it unexpect- 
ediy rewarding. Says Dr. Féquiére Joseph, 
back in Haitiafter 15 yearsin Spain: “At first 
L felt shocked. Now I'm challenged.” 

After seven weeks of travel in Haiti 1 can- 
not tell whether all Haiti feels challenged, 
but T have been influenced enough by Hai- 
Hans to resist despair, 

Despite the turmoil, many share the belief 
of Marc Bazin, the presidential candidate: 
“It's a new country, even for General 
Namphy. Even if he wants to reverse the 
course, there is nothing he can do. Nothing. 
It would take three Duvaliers, not just one.” 

Yet other observers worry that Haiti may 
have again entered into the beginning of 
another long cycle of social and political 
instability. Must there be tragedy again in 
this country that has known little else? Dr 
Joseph gave me a long thoughtful look just 
before I left him to his work in Cité Soleil: 
“Why? you ask. ‘Why, why, why?’ The 
answer is for Haitians toask why.” ‘a 
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By KATHLEEN A. DEAGAN 
Photographs by BILL BALLENBERG 


UST BEFORE MIDNIGHT on Christmas Eve, 1492, a sleepy 
helmsman gave the tillerof Christopher Columbus's flagship, 
Santa Maria, to the ship's boy. After two nights of entertain- 
ing and trading with local Taino Arawak Indians, the crew 
was exhausted. The hapless lad promptly ran the ship onto a 

coral reef off the north coast of Haiti, near the present-day town of 
Bord de Mer de Limonade. Attempts to free the vessel failed, the 
planking opened, and the Admiral abandoned her for Vine 

To salvaze what he could, Columbus appealed for help to Gua- 
canagari, the Indian cacigue, or chief, whose village was about 
four miles from the wreck. The Indians helped unin supplies 
(right), dismantle the ship's timbers and boards, and carry them by 
canoe to the village, where Guacanagari gave Columbus two of 
his biggest and best houses. Thus the tiny settlement—named 
for the infant child of Christmas, La Navidad—was established on 
December 26, 1492. 

Thirty-nine crewmen, including acarpenter, acaulker, a povsi- 
clan, agunner, atailor, and acooper, were given the doubthul priv- 
ilege of manning this first Spanish settlement in the New World. 
They were left with instructions to trade with the Indians for as 
much gold as possible until Columbus could return 

Hefore he left, Columbus also told the men to build a fort and 
moat to impress the Indians. [tis not difficult, however, to imagine 
them, surrounded by an abundance of fresh food and friendly Indi- 
an women, making their own decisions about the need for such 
defenses. We can only speculate upon What happened next. When 
Columbus returned 11 months later, he found the settlement 
burned and all his men dead. 

Columbus moved on to more hospitable locations, and the site 
was forgotten for nearly 500 years. Now, after three seasons of ex 
cavations and the discovery of key European artifacts, our team 
from the Florida State Museum believes we have found it again. 
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Pumphouse Gang—becomes the first nonhuman primate group to be translocated 


like Theodora, here with her black infant, its playmate, and a male friend, Pinocchio, 








HROUGH UNFAMILIAR BABS. famil- 

jar faces peeked, some with puzzled 

and haunted expressions. Closest to 

me huddled Thea and baby Thistle 

with oldest daughter Theodora and Aer in- 

fant, Teleki. These were descendants: of 

Peggy, deceased matriarch of the Pump 

house Gang, the baboon troop T had been 

studving for more than acdozen years hereon 

the upland savanna of Kekopey Ranch in 
central kenya. 

My eves met those of David, a male | had 





known from birth, now withan adult ain = 
mopressive mantle of shoulder hair. Down 
the line T glimpsed other members of the 
troop, all arrayed in three rows of cages pro 
tected from the sun and raim bea flo yey 


Vas CAnOM 


Dezuessed what was on their i 
PVT hs: —ithe hated beer FZESEARCH 


PROJECT 
SUPPORTED 
IN PART 

RY Yous 
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caged. I hated iteven more. If 
only there was some way to let 
them know that freedom lay 
only afew days ahead 
Pumphouse, named for the 
monkeys habit of frequenting 





a Water pumping station on the ranch, wis 
being forced to move. Recent vears had 
brought humans ae baboons into confron- 
tation here in the Rift Valley. Rangeland 
had been converted into farmers’ fields. The 
Tops of the struggling smallholders and the 
sarbage pits of a nearby army camp tempt- 
ed—and corrupted—the drought-stricken 
animals. So trucks would haul Pumphouwse 


and two other troops [50 miles north to a 





new home ina less disturbed environment 

At the site we were abandoning, | hac 
made good progress in stucving olive ba 
boons (Papie anuors), OF course the Pumip- 
NOUSe Wang, MY primary subjects among 
the troops on dase wasn't a gang at al] 
but a well-organized group of 57 nimble, 
smart pi nate 5 





Their old home was 
Rekopey Ronch (map) until 
poet hie re converted rea 
cropland, and the intelligent, 
Auiery monineys became 


he: rs. The author arranged 
rt 
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he translocation of three 

tTrogps, to taline 130 animilts, 

to cottle ranches in nore BiLiabes 
Fi, Sparse vy intiabited 

piety i The Onis were 


trapped and moved by truce 
More cautious by norure, 
females and young were 
released firat (far rient) 

to acclimate for several dave 
before nuiles were freed 
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The females had revealec| their behavior 
more readily than had the males, Very early 
learned that Pumphouse females like Peg- 
gy, Thea, and Theodora were the core of 
the troop. The females and their descen- 
dants, arranged in a hierarchy of families, 
gave the troop its stable structure. It wasn't 
the powerfully muscled males but the fam- 
ilies themselves that most often protected 
and policed their members. Against danger 
from outside or within, kin rushed to defend 
their own 

The male baboons baffled me, They 
weren'l superfluous, but neither were they 
the strength of the group as earber studies 
had suggested. Males displaved little og- 
pressiveness and didn't conform to the ex- 
pected male-alominance hierarchy, It took 
meadecade to understand male behavior in 
baboon society. 


PROOTING THE BABOONS, [ knew, 
would be risky, a daring experi- 
ment, Never before had a group.of 
nonhuman primates been trans- 
ported from one natural habitat to another. 
What I would learn could determine if trans- 
location was a realistic procedure for endan- 
gered primates living in vulnerable areas 
The move would also test my ideas about 
the baboons’ use of social finesse rather than 
aggression in solying the problems of daily 
life: If aggression was ever to come to the 
fore, itshould be during the trauma of trans- 
fer or afterward in the sere environment of 
their new home 
For the translocation, undertaken in Sep- 
tember 1984 with support from the National 
Geographic Society, we would capture one 
troop ata time. Each troop would be moved 
to the Laikipia Plateau, a six-hour truck trip 
over rough roads. Pumphouse and daughter 
troop Malaika would go to Chololo Ranch, 
Cripple troop to Colcheccio Ranch 
To trap 130 baboons, we needed the help 
of the capture team of the Institute of 


Shirley C. Strum, Associate Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of California, 
San Diego, is director of the Uaso Neiro Baboon 
Project, Kenya. Dr, Strum wrote “Lite With the 
‘Pumphouse Gang," WATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, 
May 1975, and isthe authoral Abmost Human, a 
book about her baboon studies, published this 
fall by Random House 
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Primate Research in Nairobi. We used 
baited cages with drop doors. Only one big 
male, Arnold—the artful dodger—escaped. 
Lifting the heavy door of his trap, he evaded 
all efforts to recapture him. 

After capturing them, we sedated all the 
baboons and gave each a complete physical 
examination, In Cripple troop not a single 
tooth cavity was found. But many of the 
actult males in all three troops showed severe 
mouth problems—recent and healed ab- 
ecesses, infections, and broken and badly 
worn teeth. The baboons were notably free 
of parasites, reconfirming that social groom- 
ing is effective in their control. 

Overmy years with the Pumphouse aang 
I had been determined not to interfere with 





Delicate wildflower provides o new 
treat for an adult male. After observing 
local baboons and experimenting, the 
troop learned to ear the leaves tov. 

Moling a “threat face,” Ron, a local 
male from the mew site (opposite), 2x 
poses his fearsome canines anil closes his 
eves to flash white lids, Such attenton- 
getting gestures are an opening gambit in 
his efforts to transfer inte this troop. Yet 
aggressive displays seldom accomplish 
what conciliatory gestures dio: accep- 
tance by a fernale like the one below ham 
and consequently by her troop. The 
transfer of males between groups ts con- 
mon to mary primates, 
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natural behavior and had restrained myself 


from touching a baboon. Now, while the an- 
imals were sedated, I allowed myself a new 
freedom—touching, tweaking noses, strok- 
ing, hand holding, and playing with toes 
and fingers 


UB FINAL CONVOY, the one bearing 
Pumphouse, at last drove into 
view of the rocks, grasslaneds, 
and local landmarks at Chololo 

Here as at Colcheccio the baboons entered a 
strange, wilder environment with a hotter, 
drier climate and an unfamilinr array of 
plants and animals. 

With each of the troops, release was the 
disor st part of the operation. We had to per- 

ade the baboons to remain 

in certain areas and not ven- 
ture where they were not wel- 
come. josiah Musay, my 
deputy director, and | had 
carefully considered the prob- 
lem. Would our plan work? 
“Mavbe we should give them 
lots of beer,” J joked, “so they 
cant go very far!” 

lL decided to keep the males 
caged for afew days after the 
females and youngsters were 
released. Without the more 
adventurous males, we rea- 
soned, the rest of the troop 
wouldn't stray very far. Pro- 
viding food in one central area 
would help the females gain 
familiarity with that place. 
Once the males were let loose, 
the more conservative fe- 
males would act as acheck on 
the males’ tendency to explore 
farther aheld 

[It worked! I don't know 
which touched me more, the 
mournful weakoe of the cap- 
tives as their friends and rela- 
tives Scattered from the 
release site or the reassuring 
embraces and grunts of ex 
cliement of the reuntted troop 
when we uncaged the males 

Both at Chololo and Col- 
checcio, | concerned 
about fichon between “our” 
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fhe “Gang” Moves toa Strange New Lana 


troops and the local baboons. As it turned 
out, the residents proved to be curious and 
only rarely hostile. Within a few weeks local 
males began transferring into the relocated 
troops. [his reestablished, ¢arly on, the nor- 
mal baboon pattern of male movement be- 
[WEEN routs. 

Their new environment tested the ba- 
boons’ resourcefulness. Josiah, along with 
research assistant Mary O'Bryan, had al- 
teady surveyed the area, giving us an idea of 
what foods were available. The baboons 
immediately ate familiar plants and selected 
new food by resemblance to these, They 
experimented with the unfamiliar—new 
acacia species, buried mushrooms, spindly 
leaves and dried berries of Lycium bushes, 
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Stooping to sip, an aduit drinks from 
rain pool, while a female friend groams 
her for parasites. The infant needs on} 
mother's milk for the first few months 
During a drougnt thi pach lecrmed ti 


pull up sanseviera and other dry-clim 


nionts tn drow moleture Por i ine ATEITIS 


and roots. During pregnancy the color of 


a female's rump turns from gray to pink 


to scarlet, and back again after birth 
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and the soft fleshy roots of sanseviet! 
The baboons quickly returned to the sibs 
tern of social life they had known before 
The day began at the sleeping sites, now 
kopies (rocky outs rops) rat her than the fault 
scarp cliffs of Kekopey rst hent found thi 
‘umphouse Gang in its normal resting clus 
ters of families and friends. barly manag 
Was & time for so0ctalizing. Mothet re oomned 
children, siblings groomed each othe 


plaved, fernales from other families came to 
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greet young babies, friends relaxed in mutu- 


al companionship. Youngsters romped to 
gether, finding the nooks and ledges of the 
rocks to their games of chase, 
hide-and-seek, and daredevil—how far out 
on @ thin ledge could you push someone be- 





well suiter 


fore he had to jump 
sexually receptive females and their male 
partners tended to keep to one side, relaxing 
In the sun, and resting, When 
competing n ales were also interested in the 
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femaies, the scene might not be so tranguil. 

The bulk of the day was taken up with 
finding food, especially during the hard 
times of the dry season. The group always 
stopped fora midday rest (and drink, if there 
Was Walter around) 

At Chololo, water was available in ponds 
behind ranch dams. At first the monkeys 
were Wary about ling to the man-made 
drinking holes. But when I broke 
throwgn the thicket around a reservoir, | 
was likely to be greet Vy a row of shiny 
pink or gray bottoms as the baboons, who 
don tlike to get wet, stood shoulder to shoul- 
der at the edge, drinking deeply 

Afternoon was like the morning in re- 
verse, As the animals filled their bellies, they 
oo back toward the sleeping sites. This 

= the time to relax and be sociable once 
more. Daylight began to fade: Individuals 
coalesced again into tight subgroups that 
would sleep together that night. 





soon, 









TIME PASSED, we all—baboons and 
observers—relaxed, For me it was 
sheer pleasure io See the OTR YS 
adjusting so well to their new 
life. Then, after the short rains of that firs! 
year, a severe drought parched the country- 
side. The baboons explored new areas for 
lood, following the tead of the eal troops 
and the indigenous: males that had joined 
them. They discovered seus species adapt- 
ec: to aridity that remained edible in times of 

drought, and learned how to go without wa 

ter, finding extra moisture in special plants 

energy, resting 
buns opel 
aivantage of 
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during. the 
erin large 
what little 


They conserved 
long hot midday, 
clusters taking 
shade there was 

wow, three years later, Pumphowuse be 
haves, in most wavs, likeanative troop. But 
differences remain, differences perhaps crit- 
ital in the next drought, This is where local 
males who join Pumphouse could be impor- 
tant. They know how to survive tough 
times. But will the translocated troops use 
these males’ special knowledge? | knew 
from Kekopey that a male's sphere of au 
thority, his influence, ts limited. 
Male behavior had perplexed me from 
the start. I had expected them to be ageres- 
sive. Whi = were they endowed with huge 
lagger-like canine teeth, powerful muscles 
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Por the powerful males, social 
maneuvers are a learned skill 
When Strider entered the 

Pumphouse Gang, he reacted 
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Evoking trust or terror, (ie enormous 
males can-elicit many responses. Berlioz 
enjove a trusting stugele with Ave-monti- 
old Sammy (above) stice the infant's 
mother aa friend, Tn unusual rough han- 
dling, Lou repeatedly grabbed Teleki, an 
infant he hod not befriended. Teleri's 
screams brought help, but Low's odd con- 
duct fasted foo weeks, Posing new ques- 


tions about boboon behavior 


and bodies built for physical domination? 
Males were supposed to use aggression in 
competition and ¢ -competition over 
choice foods anc receptive females, defense 
against predators and threats from other ba 
boons. I hac also expected their aggression 
to lead toa status order, as other researchers 
aimed. Nol so 
What I observed was paradoxical, In- 
stead of claiming a prized femaie after a tiff, 
the winner often lost her to asly abduction 
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by another male. Even which male won @ 
confrontation could change in thesame day 

As puzzling as the restraints on male dom- 
inance and aggression was the intensity of 
baboon friendships: Friends—like family— 
slept together and traveled, fed, rested, and 
roomed as aclose-knit group. Males in par- 
ticular spent vast amounts of time building 
and maintaining friendships, Over the long 
pull each male could claim at least one fe- 
male and a few infants as friends. Females 
also had female friends, and youngsters be 
came close companions with some of their 
playmates. Males, however, never formed 
really cordial ties with one another. 


Jy FIRST CLUE to understanding 
male behavior had come from 
the constant transfer of males in 
B& and out of Purnphouse trom the 
other Kekopey troops. A male immigrant 
might stay from one to five years before 
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ae 
moving on; afew stayed longer. Females, iy 
contrast, spent their entire lives in the troop 
of their birth 

Long observation taught me the factor 
that best predicted male baboon behavior: 
Not page, not size, nol ageressiveness, but 
the length of time he had been with the 
troop, I classified the adult immigrants as 


newcomers (from arrival to one and «4 half 





, short-term residents (during the next 
Year and a half), and long-term residents 
(with the troop more than three years) 
NEWCOMETs Were areressive: 
residents conciliatory and unaggressive. In 
between stood the short-term residents, wha 
dithiaved bess belligerence than the new- 
comers and less diplomacy than their veter 
an troop mates, [he new arrivals harassed 
the resident males, often attar King innocent 
bystanders in frustration or rage, Such ac 
tions brought the restof the group, including 
long-term residents, hurrying to the defense. 
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Male newcomers also were generally the 
most dominant while long-term: residents 
were the most subordinate, the most easily 
Yet in winning 
maies and special foods, the subordinate, 
fol more than 
newcomers next bo 


cowed the receptive fe- 
UNAgEreEssive vVelerans 
Lieir [air share, 
nothing 

socially inept and often aggressive, new- 
comers made a poor job of initiating friend 
Antonio was typical, Approaching 
Zelda, who was already frightened of him, 
Antonio's reassurance grunts and lip smacks 
were unconvincing. When #elda tried to 
avoid him, Antonio vented his frustration 
by attacking 
Zelda's trust. A skillful resident such as Gar- 
fantua would be siow and patient, repeat- 
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ships 


her—not the best way to win 


Ing—as long as necessary—nis indications 
of friendly intentions. Such experienced vet 
erans Were the focus of social networks, sur- 
rounded by friends of all ages 
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Every Pumphouse male, if he stayed long 
rh. went through the three stages of so- 


ve t this tri ansform: ition Pais sis 


Clue 
Cial progress 
nagging questi ‘ 

males prove the least succ -ssful ¥ while unag- 
what was valued? 

Answers beran Lo COME. in oy observa 
al behavior. A female baboon 
becomes sexually receptive during a short 
period inthe middle of her 40-day menstrual 
cycle, around the time of ovulation. Ba 
hoons form consort pairs then; these pairs 


can last fram several hours to a few chavs 


PIessive once Won 


trons of sexu 


ALES FOU 


maies in only 


GHT over réceptive fe- 


1 quarter of the 
mating situations. Yetn 
how a mile 
the female seemed ultimatel 
to contre! the mating. Sometimes t 


iT A consort, 


Oo matter 
Pal nae ne a ssession 
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active, as when Zelda zigzageged through a 
thicket los ing a miale she didn't like ane pick- 
Ing up one she did. At other times a female 
avoided an unwelcome male, forcing him to 
five Up an 1 leaving the trela open to others. 

Ce ‘rtainly, in consort relationships, 
success depended more on friendship with 
particular agpression 
females stayed close, welcomed 
Bo VATOeS. val to their consorts 

(rule instead of brute force plaved a role 
l observed long-term resident Strider sit on 
the sidelines watching newcomer Dr. Bob, 
Strider act- 
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who was in consort with Fneda 
ed unintereste é just bie ling r his time 
as Dr. Bob grew more and more irritated by 
a group of pugnacious male hangers-on. Dr 
Hob finally exploded. When the cust ol 
combat settled, Dr. Bob had fought off 


the challengers. But Strider, sneaking in, 
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si cl crauned Frieda, mated with her, en 
raWay, Assuming an air of secure 





possession 

Reliance on diplomacy, 
cunning held true, too, in nonmating con- 
frontations. While observing a 
antagonistic males, I was quite amazed the 
first ime l saw one duck out, grab a néarby 
baby ora compliant female, and return to 
the fracas clutching the living shield to his 
belly, The effect was remarkable: The ag- 
gressor backed off 

David and Reuben staged a classic en- 
counter of this kind. Reuben, a 
comer, hac hac littl success in forcing 
Davirl, along-term resident, tonotice him or 


. friends hips, ane 





subordinate himself by showing fear and 
Avoidance 

From simple harassment Reuben stepped 
up the challenge with senous aggression 





pair of 


evelid flashes and yawns baring impressive 
canines. David's composure snapped, but 
instead of responding aggressively, he 
surveyed the troop and made a beeline for 
Thea, a good fnend. As Reuben dashei 
toward them, still flashing eyelids and 
gleaming canines, David clutched Thea 

around the middle and turned, presenting 
her as a shield, 

Each time Reuben tried to press his at- 
tack, David adjuster his stance so that Thea 
always faced Reuben. Thea kept calm in 
David's skillful embrace. At last Reuben 
gave up and walked off with a final half- 
hen threat 

More often, a male grabbed an infant in- 
stead ofafemaleasa plova igainst his antago- 
nist. How and why did these techniques 
work? They succeeded only if the infant or 
female was willing. A screaming baby or a 
distressed female just created more difficul 
Lies for the defending male 

Which individuals cooperated in this 
gamer The answer was clear: Friends! A 
congenial infant or female could work as 
insurance against defeat and injury, be- 
cause the troop routinely defended its in- 
fants and females 

One aspect still baffled me. Why should a 
Iriend, female or infant, be so willing to 
cooperate with a male? [came to understand 
that each friendship rested on an unstated 
contract of soctal reciprocity. Females and 
infants benefited from the physical protec- 
tion that a male fnend provided. Beyond 
that, 7ust sitting close to a male averted bul 
lying and assured av: 
cial foods, better resting places, and other 
baboon cesirables 

These social trade-offs were complicated 
Debts might be repaid hours, or 
months, later. And what was offered in ex- 
change could be very different from what 
Was originally given, 

The social strategies by which one male 
countered or circumvented the aggression 
of another rounded owl the picture of male 
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Understanding the males, [th 
Norman, presented a challenge 
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A tight-knit family focuses.on the oldest femate like Zelda, for right. Such matri- 
atives and 4 


develop close bonds with accommodating males whe provide 


archs and their female rel 





oune form the stable core of the troop, They 


protection. In extras, 


a feriale is more likely to consort with male friends (an with outsiders 
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Phe success of the translocation of the authors subject troops suggests the feasi- 


bility of this technique for saving endangered primate species in the future. 


behavior. The social maneuvering of males 
depended on intimate knowledge of the 
entire troop, on friendships, on adroit 
behavior 

With both sexes aggression was far less 
nervasive than | had expected. There was 
no point in powering your way past an oppo- 
nent, especially one with family or friends— 
even the whole troop—as allies. Baboons 
learned that secial politics, not force, 15 the 
way to get things 


ne 


FIER MANY YEARS of observing ba- 
) boons, | see therm as intelligent ma- 
nipulators of their social world, 
k weighing alternatives and mak- 
ing decisions. Even without language as we 
know it, [ believe they have symbols and im 
ages that allow them to think first and act 
later. Humans, of course, have taken these 
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traits to new heights, but 1 no longer believe 
them uniquely human abiltt 

Some have claimed that a “killer ape" 
lurks within each of us, a rehe of our 
evolutionary past that preordains us to Vi0o- 
lence, But could not the human experiment 
have begun with the legacy of smart pri- 
mates—baboons like the Pumphouse 
Gang—who long before mankind evolved 
already relied on intelligence and social con- 
cessinns more than aggression? 

When human politicians, no matter their 
elegant oratory or persuasive aArZUMents, 
kiss babies and “pressthe flesh,” they are be- 
having, it seems to me, like good baboons, 
saying in shorthand fashion, “T'll do some- 
thing for-‘you if you'll do something for me.” 
There may be one important difference: In 
matters of diplomacy I find baboons more 
predictable than politicians! a 
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™ Quality with a new dimension of style and comfort. The 4 
_ © 1988 Corolla LE Sedan is the one car you must see— 















TOYOTA COROLLA 
A NEW DIMENSION OF POWER. 
| With a 22% RRO boost. the 
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The depth and beauty of the new 1988 Corolla LE Sedan is not an 
iusion. It's a reality. Refined chassis engineering plus front-wheel 
drive offers the superiority of a quieter ride and better handling 

at all speeds. A new dimension of exterior craftsmanship comple- 
ments a new dimension of interior finesse. Five adults ride in 6. —$———— 







































when youre shoppinifor a car youll be proud to be ~ ; 
seen in. For more information on the 1988 Toyota 
(Corollas, call I-B00-F3-43H1. | = La 


Get More From Life. . ‘Buckle Up! 
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A NEW DIMENSION 

WORTH LOOKING INTO. 

View the road from a 

position of authority ina 

| way adjustable drivers 
ease of an instrumenta- 
tion panel nestled close 
sii catiekeniice & 
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FARE THE DATES on your 
calendar: November 
15-24, 1987, has been 
designated Geography Aware- 
ness Week by the United 
States (Congress 

This recognition is a real 
boost to those of us who are 
working to improve the study 
of geography in our schoois 
It shows that our message 1s 
being taken seriously in high 
places 

“We cannot expect to be a 
world leader if our populace 
dovsn't have an understanding 
of other lands and cultures,” 
said Senator Bill Bradley of 
New Jersey, key sponsor af the 
resolution. 

A variety of activities have 
been planned to kick off the 
week. In New Jersey, finalists 
will compete in a statewide 
geography bee for eighth-grade 
Public officials and 
ambassadors from abread will 
visit classrooms in Minneapo- 
lis, Dallas, and other cities to 
talk-about their states and 
native lands 

For teachers all across the 
country the week will be an 


stucents 


opportunity to explore an often 


misunderstood subrsect 

“Geography is more than 
memorizing plare-names, €¢x- 
plains Fred Willman, a junior- 
high-school teacher from 
Naperville, lines. “It's a tit- 
tle bit of evervthing. It’s the 
glue that holds together our 
perception of the world.” 

Fred was one of 65 teachers 
who attended this year's Sum: 
mer Geography Institute at 
Society headquarters. His 
Comments were aAmone Many L 
heard one morning when I 





A vote of confidence 


for geography 


mnie bate ely erro ils fat tree 
STArT}, WULRAEY TOLLEY Peo 
invited participants to spear 
out about geoeraphy teaching 

Here isa sampling of hat 
they told me 

“We need more support 
from the public at large. If 
peeple don't see geography as 
the connecting force behind 
the way things happen, it will 
never be important enough to 
be stressed in the schools, "— 
Dwizht Zirschky, Newberg, 
Oregon 

“Paorents should put pres- 
sure on state lecisialures 
quire teachers to be better 
trained in geography. "—loan 
Longmire, Elgin, Uiinois 

“We need to help our stu- 
dents see how varied the worid 
and its peoples are 
berin to understand why Ge- 
ography is pertect for this. — 
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Rita Duarte, San Jose, Calt 

“Why not ask regional unt- 
Versities to set up a resource 
room, Where teachers can 
check out books, activity 
plans, geography units, films, 
games. Such materials are too 
expensive for most class- 
rooms, "—Allyson Steften, 
Murray, Kentucky 

“How about a geography 
achievement award—like the 
Presidential Physical Fitness 
Award—with inflatable giobes 
as prizes? Kids would go bon- 
kers over that.”"—Fred Walk, 
Normal, Ilinots 

You already know how I 
ice] about promoting geogria- 
phy. Now you've heard from 
come teachers as well. Why 
not see what you can do to Ret 
the ball rolling? 
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Great Lakes 

Your July-article on the Great Lakes was most 
impressive; however, the treatment of the lake- 
levels problem is awed. Had available control 


measures been implemented when levels first be-. 


came destructive, levels could now be atleast 31 
inches lower. Many decisions mace by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, citherto actor not to 
act, have fovored hicherlevels. The justification 
has been the increased income that shipping 
and hydropower receive from above-normal lev- 
els. Although destruction of environment has 
cost billions of dollars, extra corporate income 
exceeds it by billions, according to the IJC inter- 
pretation of cost/benefit. 

DtrpLey TABER 

Pentwater, Michigan 
Thank vou, Charles Cobh, for transforming this 
native Detroiter from a habitual NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC skimmer to an in-lepth reader. 

EVELYS 5. VAUGHN 

Uniondale, New York 
The northem region ts a sublime mix of crystal 
waters, white sand beaches, forested shorelines, 
and endless recreational opportunities. Let's 
show America whatis being lost and what there 
evel in save, nol just old rusting factories. 

Paun M; DucKker 

Vancouver, Washingtes 


There was no discussion of the nuclear industry, 
its inherent wastes and by-products. I reside on 
the north shore of Lake Ontario between Toron- 
toand Port Hope; within this 60-mile stretch are 
situated on the shore two nuclear generating 
stations, a low-level radioactive waste dump, 
and amanufacturer of uranium. Inthe ¢arty days 
of uranium refining, by-products were dumped 
into unlined holes at Port Granby. Unknown 
chemicals and radioactive waste are leaking into 
Lake Ontarne, and the site is eroding. In 1976 the 
Canarian government declared that the site Was 
inappropriate and must be removed. Also, spent 


fuel rods sit in pools of water at the generating 


stations. (me major accident and the water of 
millions of Canadians and Americans will be 
contaminated. 
HELES MacDonwaALn 
Vewtorville, Onlovio 


The pollution problem grew worse after the St. 
Lawrence Seaway opened to oceangoing ship- 
ping. These vessels dump tons of pollutants 
every day. 

Le Roy C. ADLER 

Mitwouker, Wisconsin 


Your excellent, timely coverage gives valuable 
help anc credence to those working to clean up 
our water and air. You perhaps give more creclit 
to aur legisintors and enforcement agencies than 
isdue. Although my county ts “phosphate free," 
for instance, most stores are either oblivious of 
the law or blatantly ignore it. 

JANETTE STAVANA 

Tallmadge, Ohio 


Soybeans 
After several years of research ane writing on 
soybeans, I was gratified to read your July arti- 
cle. The miracle bean hasindeed transformed ag- 
ricultural svstems, industries, and dicts-around 
the world. It has kept uncountable numbers of 
people alive and improved their diet. [thas trans- 
formed our corm belt into «a corn-soybean bell. 
THOMAS RUMNEY 
State University Colle ge 
Pittsburgh, New York 


Fred Hapgood made the Chinese preparation of 
doufa (bean curd) sound like the extrusion of 
plastics, while the lovely photo essay by Chris 
Johns left out the Chinese mastery of cooking 
doufu. After five weeks-in China and Japan, | 
was impressed by the Chinese skill in creating 
vegetarian dishes based on doufu that have the 
look, texture, and flavor of meat. As for elegant 
display—pity you dicn't send Johns to Beijing's 
Diaoyutal Guest House or Hangehou's Lingyvin 
Temple, both noted formock-meat cooking. 

WILLIAM Cross 

Upper Montclair, Mew Jerrey 


[laughed when on allergist informed me that my 
only food allergy was the soybean. “I never cat 
those," T said. Then I found out what you illus- 
trate—they ore a hidden ingredient in nearly 
everything. (You left out peanut butter.) I wish 
there was a non-soy bean food list for those of us 
who break out in itchy sores from too much soy- 
bean in the diet. Thanks to your interesting arti- 
cle, Lknow what my enemy looks like. 

Many A. Bucur 

Columbus, Qiio 


Remarkable as the story of soybeans is, there isa 
new bean on the horizon—the sweet white lupin. 
Itis more digestible, less gassy, has better flavor, 
and provides more protein, calcium, and dietary 
fiber than the sovbean, with no cholesterol, And 
it needs no processing. The kernel can be ground 
to make flour, cereal, baby and pet foods, and 
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help defuse 


the next oil crisis 


fy) uclcar-generated 
- § electricity, still the 
fastest-growing major 
energy source in America, 


may be our best defense A 


against another oi] crisis, f 


More and more cnengy experts 
ant Ushi the sata: (ikeschcin 
How bong before another ol shock 
forpedcks our coononw atc threatens 
our national security? 


Oil turmoil 
Sins Of the next energy crisis: 


* 0.5. off imports soared last 
year, costing the country 
$27 billion. This year, America’s 
forcign-oil bill is expected to 
grow even higecr 


® Many oil analysts are saying that 
in three years. of less,as much as 
S06 of all the of) osed in the US 
will have to be imported. That's a 
higher percentage than we have 
ever imported before, even 
during the cul crises. of the 1970s. 
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* A whopping two-thirds of the 
world’s off hes uncer the sands 
OF OPEC nation 


The need for nuclear 


Sucear clecnnicuy i a doenestically 
Produced alternative to foreim atl, 
Wot fst atthe pawer plant, where 
noclear energy is used instead cf vil 
to-penerate electiiciry, hut wherever 


SS. Americans choose electricity 


(isteacl of oil) to hest-their 
a harness cnr rir thd 
: Factories: 








The 1987 
special report on 
LS. cHergy Security, 
ordernd by the President 
and prepancd by the LS. Depain- 
ment of Energy: staies: that wither 
dlectnicity trom nuckear energy, the 
United States “would be using 
more cl, paving more for cach 
barrel of it, and feeling much less 
SOCLIRC aout its nergy outlook.” 

The more we use our own 
nuclear Glectrecity, the: less we'll 
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have to neh on enerey from unsta- 
ble regions of the world 


Nuclear energy fora 
secure future 


With over a hundred operating 

plants in the LLS., nuckear enengy is 

now our second leading source of 

elecincity. But in spite of all that 

we have socomplishedd, the threat 

of foreign oil dependence remains 
e Difficult choices still peed to be 
made, but one fact ts clear: the 
more we develop our own energy 
sources, the more we can control 
our own destiny 


For a free booklet on enengy inde: 
pendence, write to the 0,5. 
Counc for Energy Awareness, 

PC), Box 1557 (FQ14) Riderty, 

MD 21681. Please allow 

4-0 weeks for delivery, 
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‘see 7/70 powertrain & 7/100 outer body rust-through 
limited worronty of dealer. Restrictions apply. 
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off from: the sea 1s like cuttma off your bane at the 
wrist, Bangladeshis mia have fice now Cutmay 
mat have cL’ fish LO eal iW ith it 

JouN HOULAHAN 


iriimgion, Virginia 
Timber Rattler 


Twas thrilled to see the article on timber rattlers 
(July 1987). Hardhy anything ts written about 
as they repel a lot of people. [In future 
articles how about the bushmaster and the fer- 
de-lance? | know this is asking @ lot, but l'm 85 
years old, so ] can’) walt Loo lone: 

ALICE PEN NOCK 

Aesar Fails, Matne 
Antony today's herdes are scientists like William 
Brown who devote much of their lives to the 
stucty of asmall part of the natural world, always 
keeping in mind the big picture. Me seeks out 
what most people consciously avoid, so that we 
may replace fear with wonder. My four-vear-ole 
daughter keepsturning to Dr. Brown'sarticle; he 
it a role model for her inquisitive spirit 

(FLEN D. PHELAN 

Palatine, [limos 
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The benefits of a healthy rattlesnake population 


were entirely Inst on me, a resident of north- 
central Texas, where rattlesnakes ore neither en- 
danpered nor novel. The day | received the July 


issue. Lrecetved a serious ratllesnake bite on the 





calf of mv leg. Ll was not warned, and the snake 
was not provoked 

SHELLY 5. STEWART 

Walnut Servings, Pex 
Viembers Forum 
[ cannot let the July Members Formom have the 
The North Dakota article 
in March was good, but to focus on a wheezing, 
sickly agricultural economy cast an inaccurate 
nicture. The economy is trapped ina predictable 
cycle we have ho control over. We have the low- 
ext per capita violent crime Tate in the nation, an 
unusually high church attendance, and on uwnem- 
ployment rate urban and diversified states can 


msi word On mv State 


only dream ot. 

Vike MARTIN 

Faderitn, North Daxota 
Please know that we produce $0 percent of the 
durum wheat in America. If a fence were built 
around the state, it would close every pizza par- 
lor from here to Rome 

Don onl MARTHA ERICKSON 

Minot, Verth Daroata 


Letters should be addressed to Members Forum, 
National Geograpaic Magacine; Box IF44s, 
Washingion, D.C. 20033, and should inchute 


sender’) address ond telephone number. Vol ali 


letters can be waed. Those thal are will often be 


edited gra excerpled 


Send a celebration 
worth SHOUTING about. 


Brother Rice hasnt spoken a 
word in 20 years. And thats 
why hes celebrating with 

a new FTD" Celebrate!” 
Bouquet. The beautiful 
flowers, colorful bowl and 
fun box make if o celebration 
anyone will shout about. 





Ask your florist to send one FTD. 
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Call Ireland 


Patricias going to be the good 
witch. But poor lithe Kevin didn't 
even make the chonis. Why not 
give them both a call.and Jet them 
tell you their own stories? With 
AT&T International Long Distance 
Service, it costs less than you'd 
think to stay close, So go ahead, 
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Explore new worlds 
of knowledge with... 


The New Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Now available at a substantial GROUP DISCOUNT 
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* A 12-Volume Ready Acference puts facts and quick 
answers at your fingertips 





* 17 Voturnes of Rnowlecge in Depth explore entire 
frelds of knowledge 

*A l-Volume Outline of Rnowledge acts a5 a quide for 
further Siuicly 
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BRITANNICA 


Lift flap 
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and information on 
how to get this 
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FREE 
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of bright ideas can make. 
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Mow, Dn alist oo light at all, you can take extraordinary jpmromcreny 
photographs without accessories. 4! PEN TA es 
Because only the new Pentax SFI has a built-in super- ji 
focus spotbeam and TTL flash. The unique combinathm 
necessary for low light situations and one that can make 9 
4 boilliant difference in all your photographs. | 
And to allow your creativity to shine, the SFI gives 
you a choice of nine different modes for exposure along 
with one of the few auto-focusing systems compatible 
WIEN Existing lenses. 
nee What a couple of boght dess can do bor your 
photography by asking your Pentax dealer to show you 
the light. The light of the unique built-in 
SF il 


superiocus spotbeam and [TL fash of the 
Pema ales we eieeied were fer ihe SP |) Per dei 
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new Pentax SF See the light. 
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Still looking for a perfect stocking stuffer? 
Order NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. while there’ still time! 
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CHEVY S-10 BLAZER. 
IT CREATED A NEW CATEGORY 
OF LIFE. How many times have you 


driven an interstate early in tne 
morning and off to the side, tiny in 
the distance, seen mist rise off a lake 
o and wished you were there?’ 
Planned a camping trip in your 
a4 mind, then cancelled because it 
4 seemed too much trouble? 


Driven to the office: and wished 
you could keep right on going? To 
that wilderness you ve seen only In 
your imagination? 

Welcome to the reasons we 
created the 4WD Chevy 5-10 Blazer. 
Ai new type of vehicle to allow 
Xeo0ple to commute. run errands. 
nau kids and enjoy nights on 
the town 

And, every now and again, to 
escape completely from. crvilization. 
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FLY TO FREEDOM. You've 
driven to that lake miles from 
nowhere and the Chevy $-10 Blazer 
4x4 that took you there has sat 
patiently, silent and unused, for 
three of the most breathtaking days 
of your life. 

Aind even though. on that final 
morning, the dew has crystallized 
into ice, your Blazer starts so easily 
you dont even have to touch the 
fas pedal. Because the engine is 
electronically fuel-injected 

EXTEND THE CALENDAR. \n 
winter, rather than hibernating, you 
do confident battle with blizzards. 
Because the 4x4 Blazer gives you 
the added edge of standard Insta 
Trac that lets you shift from free 
wheeling 2WD to 4WD. 
and back at 


any speed. A feat no standard Ford 
Bronco Il or Toyota 4x4 can match 

And when you decide to pack 
up and get away, Blazer lets you toss 
in loads of luggage behind the 
optional rear seat. And quiet the 
kids with the sheer pleasure of 
riding high and handsome in a 
truck so strongly built it comes 
with 6-year or 60,000-mile power- 
train warranty protection. 


DO IT NOW. Take an afternoon 
off and test drive a new Blazer. Get 
the feel of it. Then picture yourself 
enjoying things no simple sedan or 
wagon could ever hope to let 
YOU do. 

Chevy 5-10 Blazer. Because 
life's too limiting with anything less 
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EVEN THE WIND CAN'T 


— RESIST IT. 





MERCURY TRACER’S shape has a certain dard features, including electronic fuel injec- 
power over the wind. Ratherthan challenge itto — tion. Driver’s-side lumbar supports. Dual power 
a duel, its curves invite cooperation—using the remote control mirrors and side-window demi- 
force of rushing airtohelp “The Shape You Want lo Re[n, sters. A tachometer. Even 
the car cling to the road. Tracer’s MERC rear seat heat ducts. All standard. 
insides are equally hard to resist. It i And for drivers, all foo irresistible. 
comes completely equipped with 68 star- For more information call 1BOO822-9292. 
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ordic)ra Exerciser 


In fects of exercise etiiciency a bse moor university Nordiclrock 
burned more colores ond pre led great paerobic workouts 


The Rank in Order of E Sees Efficiency: 
1. Nordictrack X-C Ski Exerciser 
?,. An Exercise Bike 
3. A Rowing Machine 
4. A Shuffle-Type Ski Exerciser 


lt's Only Logical that NordicTrack Would Get the 
Highest Scores because 
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NO. 1 IN OWNER SATISFACTION. ONLY PLYMOUTH VOYAGER SERIES 






* ny minivans basi ‘Versatile seating for 5, 6, 7 or 8°* 
‘70 Protection Plan® 

‘Upto 150 cubicfeet ~ 

of carrying 5) 

More room Ford Aerostar. 


‘Easy liftback design. 





“00 Power and Agee. 18? Compact Truck CSiicustomer satisfaction wilh product quality and dealer service on 198 mocets. 
"Protects engine and powertrain for 7 years or 7.000 miles. and ageinal outer body musithrough for 7 years or 100.000 maea. 


HAS FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE AND A CHOICE OF SIZES AND ENGINES. 





Excellent all-around visibility. 












*Power rack-and-pinion steering. 
Car-like handling. 


; *Grar vd Voyag er of the 

choice of a powerful new 
fuel-injected 2.5-liter 

or V-6 engine. 


*Halogen 
headlights. 
in «Up to 4,000 Ibs. of 
nowt i towing capacity: 
Sy 


/ ne ‘The only minivans with 


front-wheel drive. 


~ (w7o 


Cvrioe of Chryuler Motors 


on Grand Voyager SE wih 20. angen, auin Warns. and 
FOR SAFETY — 








Pinel scuiptured play Ine pieces Crafted to the highest standards 


of 22kt cold and silver on bronze. “Sone at 
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Specially designed board of genuine 
| : 


Richly decorated backgammon board. | 
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This year 
celebrate with 
ees Seals. 


AMERICAN LUNG ASSOCIATION 
(> 





0th ANNIVERSARY 987 


Its a matter of life he breath? 


AMERICAN 
LUNG 
, ASSOCIATION 
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This house isn't worth a dime. 
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America can depend on Farmers 





On Assignment 








fo PICTURES!” came the Up & nonprofit foundation crowded Lambi Island. He 

| warning at gunpointlast “—PATCH—Photographyin Aid was shaken by conditions: 

| July from Haitian soldiers To Children of Haiti “In my 25-year career I've 

to free-lance photojournalist At times Carole served as never seen such poverty as | 

Corole Devillers (above), She  quide-interpreter for staff found in Haiti; these people, 

had just photographed them photographer james P. Blair who-are 50 gentle and hospita- 

arresting civilians during anti- (below), here recording a fish- bie, now have to suffer the 

Tovernment Gemonstrahons st Hers meager offering on pain of political crisis." 

that marked Haiti's most sert- 

ous upheaval since Jean- 

Claude Duvaher was che persed 

in 1986. While covering weeks 
turmoil, Carole was shot at, 


held at cunpoint, and had film 


ra 


confiscated. Nevertheless she 
intends to hve permanently in 
Haiti, her home for the past 
five years, “lL love the peopie— 
their kindness and t 
tency. And itis a-beautiful 
rountry to photograph.” 
Horn in France, Carole 
who has three GEOGRAPHIC 
articles among her creclits— 
nians lo make documentanion 
f Haiti her life's work. To 
help her new land, she has se! 
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